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tn ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
COURSES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
study a , would appreciate a preluminary literary ion, have decided to offer to such persons an u- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to pesastenl life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be ed to 


substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will peas the appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two aay upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
we use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the cual. courses, it offers a means for acquiring a weil- 


full technical! course 
rounded se me ma will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
further tion, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


PENNA. SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS 


will find it greatly t» their interest to app'y to us when in need of te+ch- 
ers or positions. We can recommend superior Principals, Specialists, 
High School Assistants, Grade Teachers, etc.,and have been doing it 
successfully for 19 years. We never ‘‘ flood” with applicants, simply re- 
commend number of candidates desired. If you want aposition for next 
year, and can present a first-class record, we can help you and will gladly 
send manual and blank torastamp. Long Distance Telephons. 


Central Teachers Bureau (Edw. C. Dixon) ‘S.Shsstiutfireet 
Frye’s Elements of Geography. 


Small gto. Cloth, 164 pages. Fully Illustrated. For Introduction, 65 cents. 


This book is not an abridged edition of the larger book of this series, 
known as Frye’s Complete Geography. While it stands entirely by 
itself,—a separate and independent text-book,—it is also planned to lead 
up directly to the author’s larger work. Teachers will find in the “ Ele- 
ments” an ample and satisfactory course for pupils who leave school 
early. These two books form an ideal and unrivaled series of geogra- 
phies,—a series that has created widespread interest and aroused un- 
bounded enthusiasm among progressive teachers and educators in every 
Section of the country. 














BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FRYE’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


For Introduction, $1.25. 





Teach:rs and school officials who are looking for the latest and best series of geographies for common 
schools are cordially invited to write us about Frye’s Geographies. Correspondence will receive prompt 


-GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 
Address 1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Annual Financial Statement of School Boards. 


Important to Treasurers and Secretaries. Closing the Financial Year. Blanks for 
Publishing District Accounts of School Boards. 





These Blanks cover, in proper order, all the cco necessary to be presented in the keeping of School Board accounts, and 
only the blank for the figures need to be fi before putting them up at various places of public resort in the School Dis. 


trict Prices: Twelve copies, postpaid, $x.@@, Thirty copies, postpaid, for $2.0. Specimen copy sent when desired, 
Address J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa, 
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THE UNSEEN FORCES IN CHARACTER MAKING. 


SUPERVISOR GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARACTER grows from within, and | my existence conscious of itself and for- 


every man is in the highest sense a 
self-made man. A human body is born 
into the world. It is chiefly a bundle of 
nerve cells and fibres, plus a system of 
nutritive organs to promote its growth. 
Associated with it in some mysterious 
way, with it but not of it, is an imma- 
terial entity that we call a human soul. 
Soon a name is given to this being, by 
which its identity may be distinguished 
in the future, and by which it may be re- 
membered in a future still more remote. 

At once this nervous system begins, 
to use the language of the physiologists, 
to react against its environment, and by 
this reaction a multitude of ideas and 
thoughts are generated, which constitute 
the early part of education. By and by, 
the soul becomes aware of its own exist- 
ence as something apart from the world 
of sense by which it issurrounded. You 
recall that interesting passage in which 
Richter describes the sunburst of his own 
subjective consciousness: ‘‘ Never shall I 
forget the inward experience of the birth 
of self-consciousness, of which I well re- 
member the time and place. I stood one 
afternoon, a very young child, at the 
house door, and looked at the logs of 
wood piled on the left, when at once that 
inward conciousness—I am a Me—came 
like a flash of lightning from heaven, 
and has remained ever since. Then was 





ever.’’ 

By and by there is the idea of to-mor- 
row, and then of a succession of to-mor- 
rows, forming a future. Then the soul 
sees itself projected against that future. 
Now there come to be two selves, the 
present self and the future self. There is 
the Me, the Not Me, and another Me. 
Slowly that future’self takes shape in an 
ideal made up of specific qualities of char- 
acter. To realize this ideal becomes, 
henceforth, the work of life. With more 
or less earnestness of purpose, with more 
or less persistence of endeavor, with more 
or less completeness of success, the ideal 
becomes the controlling motive, the su- 
preme moral force. 

In Hawthorne’s beautiful allegory, the 
Great Stone Face, you remember how the 
man Ernest, by daily and admiring con- 
templation of the face, its dignity, its 
serenity, its benevolence, came, all un- 
consciously to himself, to possess the same 
qualities, and to be transformed and trans- 
figured by them, until at last-he stood 
revealed to his neighbors as the long- 
promised one, who should be like the 
Great Stone Face. So in every human 
life, the unrealized self is the uuseen but 
all-powerful force that brings into subjec- 
tion the will, guides the conduct, and de- 
termines the character. 

The early life of Washington is singu- 
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larly transparent as to the creation and 
influence of the ideal. We see how one 
quality after another was added until the 
character became complete. Manly 
strength, athletic power and skill, appear 
first; then courtesy and refined manners, 
moderation, temperance, consideration 
for others; then careful and exact busi- 
ness habits; then military qualities; 
then devotion to publicservice. Steadily 
but rapidly the transforming work went 
on, until the man was complete—the 
ideal was realized. Henceforth the 
character, the man, appears under all 
the forms of occupation and office. Leg- 
islator, commander, president, the man 
is in them all, though he is none of them. 
Cincinnatus at the plough is Cincinnatus 
still. Washington at sixty, moving in 
the clamor and confusion of the Genet 
episode, is the same careful, prudent, 
patient, dignified, self-respecting, self- 
controlled, patriotic, masterful man that 
he had begun to be at twenty-one, when 
he went on his mission to the French 
forts on the Ohio. 

How does the soul form its ideal? As 
the bird builds its nest, instinctively im- 
pelled by a law of its life, from materials 
at hand. The process is simple, and 
yet complex. Living in a world of men 
and women, character is ever appealing 
to him, soliciting his attention and his 
interest, and evoking his feeling. He 
sees, he admires, he chooses, he begins 
to try to be. The elemental psychology 
of all character-making is summed up in 
four simple sentences: I see, I like, I 
wish I were, I will be. Just here hered- 
ity shows itself. If the mind is temper- 
ate in feeling, deliberate in choosing, and 
robust in its willing, character becomes 
set and enduring. If, on the contrary, 
feeling is volatile, choice fickle, and the 
will flabby, one quality after another 
awakes momentary admiration and im- 
pulse; ideals succeed each other as the 
vanishing visions of a dream; life is 
passed in a state of perpetual inward 
contradiction, and at last the man has 
earned the judgment of Reuben, “‘un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel.’’ 

But the stuff out of which the ideal is 
made is always character in the concrete, 
qualities incarnate, not precepts, nor 
codes of ethics. The process I am de- 
scribing is not imitation. It is more 


subtle, more fundamental. Imitation has 
to do with actions, external things that 
being 


can be seen. This deals with 
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rather than doing. It is spirit discerning 
spirit, and feeling drawn to it; deep an- 
swering unto deep. The process needs 
also to be distinguished from what is or- 
dinarily thought of as personal influence, 
one mind and will consciously and pur- 
posely bearing upon another to incite to 
action. Imitation and influence are seen 
forces. Their activity goes on in the 
light of the sun; they can be tracked. 
But the self-created ideal self draws as 
the sun draws. This is the mystery of 
it, and the marvel of it; it may be the 
horror of it. While parents yearn and 
teachers labor to fashion character, the 
character is being fashioned in a labora- 
tory to which they have no key, by a 
force of whose very existence they are 
unconscious; a force of which the subject 
himself may be unconscious. 

The sources from which the soul draws 
its material, and the influences which 
determine its feeling and its choice, are 
many and varied—home, social environ- 
ment, companions, books, schools, and 
the church. 

The process begins with the family 
life, with father and mother, brother and 
sister. The child naturally learns to ad- 
mire the character of those whom he 
loves, primarily what they are. The 
force and courage of father and brother; 
the patience, the sympathy, the kindness 
of mother and sister are appealing traits. 
But he comes, also, to admire what they 
admire. There is no deeper and no 
more lasting influence than that of ideals 
of character held steadily before the mind 
by parents in whom the child has confi- 
dence. 

Washington’s character - making is 
again suggestive here. Of the influence 
of his father’s character we know but lit- 
tle, but we do know how profoundly he 
was affected by his regard for his brother 
Lawrence, a brave, manly, high-spirited 
youth, skilled in all forms of athletic 
pursuits, and an ardent soldier. These 
qualities appealed to the younger 
brother with compelling force, and 
formed the most conspicuous elements in 
his own ideal. Later, his acquaintatice 
with the Fairfaxes added some well- 
known features. Their courtly manners, 
their cultivated language, their business 
habits, their hardy manhood, impressed 
him deeply, and discerning the inward 
qualities of which these were signs, we 
see him framing himself after the pat- 
terns they furnished. 
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The child not only tends to admire 
what his parents admire, but also what 
society admires. Thus, the social ideal 
is both a cause and effect. It becomes 
the ideal of the individual, and by becom- 
ing so is perpetuated as the ideal of soci- 
ety. So people acquire and retain for 
successive generations their distinctive 
character. 

Two illustrations of this must suffice. 
The ideal of physical excellence and 
beauty became one of the dominant fea- 
tures of the Greek character. How? By 
being steadily held before the mind of the 
children and youth as worthy of all honor 
and admiration. 

The victor in the national games, re- 
turning to his native city, was received 
with more than royal honors; through a 
breach made in the walls for the purpose, 
he entered as a conqueror. By proces- 
sions and sacrifices and banquets, the 
people vied with each other to do him 
honor. Such a reception made any boy 


of spirit eager for the training which 
should make him worthy to be so hon- 
ored, and he cheerfully submitted to all 
its rigors, gladly keeping his body under 
that it might become a more efficient in- 


strument of the free, all-subduing will, 
and a more perfect incarnation of it. 

In New England homes, in the 
eighteenth century and the early part of 
the nineteenth, two ideals of character, 
social ideals, were potent in education. 
One was the religious ideal. To be a 
God-fearing, Bible-reading,Sabbath-keep- 
ing, church: belonging man or woman was 
held before the children as the most 
worthy ambition. They saw such men 
and women looked up to with respect, and 
having social standing. Besides this, 
there was a practical ideal. In every 
community were men who, by industry 
and thrift supplementing native sagacity 
and force, had acquired wealth. They 
lived in the best houses, they occupied 
the best pews in the church, they served 
the parish and the town in positions of 
trust and honor. 
to by all, and their character was held be- 
fore the young as worthy of emulation. 

In almost every New England home, 
one could have found three books, though 
books were scarce, books which in no way 
typified these social ideals. 
the life of Payson, the mystic young 
preacher of Portland ; the life of Henry 
Martyn, the ardent young missionary ; 
and side by side with these, in later times, 
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the life of Amos Lawrence, the Christian 
merchant. 

And in old England, too, who can tell 
to what extent the contrast between the 
social life of the present and that of the 
Restoration period is due to the loyal rev- 
erence which her people feel toward the 
gracious woman who has not only been 
the mother of queens, but also the queen 
of mothers. 

Not only from home and society does 
the child get materials for his ideals, but 
also from books. While Lincoln lived, 
men marveled that such a man could have 
come from such beginnings. Such breadth 
of understanding, such loftiness of pur- 
poses, such singleness of aim, such recti- 
tude, such tenderness, such patience, such 
charity—they seemed effect without a 
cause. But when, in after years, men 
learned that the companions of his youth 
had not been only the rough associates of 
the frontier life, but the men and women 
of the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Plu- 
tarch and Shakespeare, they wondered no 
longer. He had been walking with the 
world’s worthies and they had made him 
great. So our boys and girls, all un- 
known to us, often all unconsciously to 
themselves, are admiring the characters 
they find in the books they read, and 
are fashioning themselves into the same 
image. 

The schools, too, are doing their part. 
Through the literature and history, there 
is no limit to the possibilities within the 
reach of every teacher. Character in 
history, character in literature, illumi- 
nated in the portrayal by the enthusiastic 
admiration of the teacher, glows before 
the student and kindles within him a re- 
sponsive emotion. As the long line of 
men and women who have lived and 
wrought and suffered moves before him, 
he feels nobler impulses stirring within 
him, and he sees himself living such a 
life, and with the thoughts and the im- 
pulses the work of transformation begins. 

Wherever their story has been told, 
Leonidas and Horatius have stood in 
hours of peril ‘‘i’ the immediate deadly 
? ‘They have come fighting down 
the ages. Such men never die. Rienzi 
and Garibaldi and Emmet are not dead. 
Havelock and Gordon and Warren live 
in thousands of yourg men to day, who 
have caught their spirit and are being 
transformed into their likeness. 

The men of Edinburgh are of a differ- 
ent fibre because they have read the 
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names of their fathers on the tablet in the 


old church of St. Giles, commemorating 


the four hundred sons of Scotland who 
went down in the Birkenhead as calmly 
as if on parade, that the two hundred 
women and children might be saved. 
And I fancy the young men of Switzer- 
land have wrought themselves into a dif- 
ferent type because the Lion of Lucerne 
has reminded them of the loyal heroism 
of the Swiss guard at the Tuileries. 

This is Browning’s meaning when 
David says to Saul, ‘‘ Each deed thon 
hast done dies, revives, lives again, goes 
to work in the world.’’ This is the 
crown of life promised to all those who 
are faithful unto death. Who can tell 
how many women are patiently carrying 
their burdens of domestic suffering be- 
cause of the unwearied, unquenchable 
love of Jeanie Deans, and little Nell, and 
Florence Dombey ? 

Just here light is thrown on the m 
effective way to deal with biography ‘in 
school work. Modern criticism professes 
to respect the truth, and would have no 
glamour thrown over the characters in 
history; there should be no aureole about 
the heads of the saints. But is we sory not 
profoundest significance in the fact that 
every year millions of children come to 
believe that bells are ringing and flags 
are flying in honor of a man of whom the 
only thing they know is that he never 
told alie? Forall the higher purposes 
in the education of the young, is it not 
better for them to be told of Washington 
the True, than of Paul Leicester Ford's 
“True George Washington ? 

Here is the most hopeful field for our 
child-study. To ascertain by syll 
and questionnaire how many children 
like rag dolls better than painted ones 
and how many are afrai d in the dark, is 
worthy of the highest eff : iver- 
sity and of doctors of phil 
learn at what shrine of 
the boys and girls are wo ing int 
Lararium of their own souls- —what Great 
Stome Face is silently 6b esistlessly 
transforming them into its 
this is the work worthy of at 
I had almost said nothing else is 

The teacher does this work by what he 
teaches, but infinitely more by what he 
is. “‘How can I hear what you sa; 
wrote Emerson, “ when wh 
continually thundering : 
There have been some splendid 
of teachers thus building thems 














the character of their pupils. Last year, 
in the London Graphic, were printed 
these words: ‘‘It will be told in after 
days how there was once a heaven-born 
head-master, by name Thomas Arnold, 
who, ruling at Rugby, taught the boys to 
be good Christians, true gentl emen, and 
be merry, mischievous boys still.’ 

Men have wondered at the marvelous 
nfluence of Arnold over the boys, an in- 
sence reaching on into thei r after life, so 

t the Rugby boys were distinguished 
college and bey ond. But when we 
udy his life with his boys at Laleham, 
as well as at Rugby, there is no marvel. 
When we see him sharing their sports, 
when we see him in the evening at work 
in the midst of his boys, annotating his 
Thucydides, writing his Roman history, 
composing his pamphlets on church and 
state affairs, we see that the boys learned 
from him two profound lessons which 
they carried with them into all their pub- 
lic life, that there could be learning with- 
out pedantry, and religion without cant. 

Simil ar to this was the work of Mary 
Lyon. Stendily, without interruption or 
intermi she held before the girls at 
Mt Holyoke the ideal of a consecrated 
Christian womanhood. To this end all 
the studies, all the exercises, all the 
influences, were made to contribute. So 
completely did the ideal of her own life 
heir liv es, that most 
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become the ideal of the 

of the girls went out as avowed Christian 
women. Wherever they went, they car- 
ried this spirit. Wherever they taught, 


they set up a new Mt. Holyoke, a Chris- 
ver they married, 
home. And so 
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world, and especially before the children 
and youth, the divine life as the ideal 
life, that life of which all noble and 
virtuous and self-sacrificing human lives 
are but faint reflections; that life which 
has been the supreme moral force in all 
human history for two thousand years. 
The ideal of that life has moulded the 
character of the world’s worthies, and 
prompted their activities. Through 
them, it has reclaimed wildernesses, 
ilized savages, abolished slavery 

homes, founded schools, 
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CALIFORNIA HARVESTS. 


O one who visits California for the 

first time in midsummer fails to find 
the varied harvests of that season most 
interesting, and no part of California 
affords a wider variety of ripening pro- 
ducts at that time than does the region 
near Los Angeles. For this reason then, 
as well as for very many others, the vis- 
itors who attend the National Educa- 
tional Association at Los Angelesin July 
next, may consider the location of this 
year’s annual meeting most fortunate. 

The apricot is the first of the stone 
fruits to ripen, and the early part of July 
will find scores of the orchards heavily 
laden with ripening fruit, of many vari- 
eties of apricots of various shapes, colors 
and flavors. This fruit, too, is one that 
is so delicate when fully ripe that it defies 
transportation across the mountains to 
Eastern markets, and its delicious quality 
is not developed until fully ripe. The 
preparation of this fruit for market, by 
drying and packing, or by canning, is 
something full of interest to one who 
sees it for the first time. ‘The throng of 
expert cutters, the drying yard, carefully 
planned to reduce motion to the least pos- 
sible limit, the appearance of the fruit in 
its various stages of preparation, the in- 
genious machires for grading the fruit, 
both fresh and dried, all these make the 
scene one of exceeding interest to an 
Eastern visitor. 

The apricot is followed closely by the 
peach harvest, most orchards being so 
planned as to have varieties that ripen 
successively through the months of July, 
August, September and October. Vari- 
ous kinds of Japan plums, too, add to 
the ripe fruits available, together with 
the sub-tropical loquat, the lime, late 
oranges, and the ever-bearing lemon. 
All of the berries grown anywhere are 
ripening in midsummer here, except the 
cranberry, which, it must be confessed, 
we have not yet succeeded in growing in 
California. 

In August, too, grapes in bewildering 
variety begin to ripen, and those who 
have never eaten the California grape 
fresh from the vines have a delight in 
store for them which is not to be lightly 
regarded. The finest flavored varieties 
are too tender to be handled much or 
carried far except when too unripe to be 
very desirable. The process of picking, 
curing and packing raisins is a most in- 
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teresting one, involving a high degree of 
organization and many ingenious devices. 
The wine-making industry, too, is con- 
nected in a very important way with 
grape-growing in California, and there 
are many large wineries readily accessi- 
ible to the summer tourist. Numerous 
canneries are in operation during the 
whole of the summer, and will be found 
most interesting in many ways. The 
sugar beet harvest begins in August and 
the whole subject of the sugar production 
can be studied, from the beet in the field 
to the sugar in the sack. Three great 
factories in Southern California will bein 
full operation, employing an army of men. 

The harvest of grain, barley and wheat 
presents some features peculiar to the 
Pacific Coast; the long dry summer mak- 
ing possible a method of harvesting 
which can be employed nowhere else. 
There are a great many harvesting ma- 
chines drawn by traction engines, or by 
forty or more horses, cutting from twenty- 
four to fifty feet in width—in one opera- 
tion cutting, threshing and sacking the 
grain, so that it can be cut and marketed 
in a single day. 

The almond harvest is begun also in 
August, and is of interest, as California 
is the only State in the Union in which 
this crop is grown. 

Starting at Los Angeles one would find 
the Lamanda Fruit Association curing 
apricots a few miles east of Pasadena. 
Close by, and easily accessible, is the 
great wine vineyard and winery at San 
Gabriel, near the ‘‘Old Mission.’’ 
Twenty miles further on would place us 
at the raisin vineyards of Cucamonga. 
Lemon packing would be found near by 
at Ontario; orange shipping at Riverside; 
the vast acreage of sugar beets and the 
great factory at Chino; the peach and 
prune harvest in full blast at Pomona; 
the walnut groves at Santa Ana, and the 
large canning factory at Los Angeles. 
All of this could be seen in a single trip 
around the kite shaped track from Los 
Angeles to Riverside and return. 

The great Harvester machines can be 
seen in the San Fernando Valley, twenty 
miles from the city, and forty miles fur- 
ther north are the vast almond orchards 
of Antelope Valley—the largest area 
planted to almonds anywhere in the 
world. On the way to San Francisco are 
the vast raisin vineyards at Fresno, with 
the great packing houses and raisin seed- 
ing plants and the army of Chinese em- 
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ployed in various waye in connection 
with this industry. Probably nowhere 
else in the world can be seen in a single 
trip so great a variety of fruit products 
and phases of the fruit industry. 


ANGLO-SAXON PREFERRED. 


‘OME 5,000 of the Russian Quakers, or 
.) Doukhobors, as they are called there, 
who are emigrating to the Canadian 
Northwest, have arrived in this country. 
These Doukhobors were greeted by a 
party of their representatives in America, 
notably Russian Prince Hilkoff and 
Messrs. Elkinton of Philadelphia, and 
Gildey of Dartmouth, Massachusetts. At 
the sight of the prince, the people on the 
crowded decks, coming to their new 
western home in search of the same 
freedom as the Pilgrim fathers, broke 
into a hymn. There are many pictur- 
esque and interesting characters in the 
crowd. Count Leo Tolstoi was the father 
of the immigration plan, and these people 
are called ‘‘ Tolstoi’s Pets.’’ 

Prince Hilkoff was interviewed by a 
correspondent. He said the French gov- 
ernment had offered free transportation 
to the Doukhobors to settle in a French 
colony. The offer was declined, as the 
people preferred to settle in Anglo-Saxon 
dominions, where they would not be sub- 
jected to conscription. When the ship 
came to an anchorage in the spacious 
waters of Halifax harbor, the Doukho- 
bors gazed with interest at their sur- 
roundings. They were mainly undemon- 
strative and stolid in appearance. They 
seemed comfortable and showed some 
pleasure at their safe arrival. The im- 
migrants wear skin garments and caps. 

Mr. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, and other 
Quakers who received them wore the 
broad-brimmed hats peculiar to their sect. 
The latter wept with emotion, and as 
their boat approached the side of the big 
steamer they called to the people leaning 
over the rail, ‘‘ Welcome, Doukhobors!’’ 
At the head of the gangway the scene 
was affecting. The immigrants recog- 
nized Prince Hilkoff and crowded 
around him, all eager to hear him speak 
and to kiss him. The striking feature 
was the psalm chanting and the solemn 
service, the former commenced by the 


passengers themselves as the ship slowly | 


came toanchor. The singing was strong 
in volume and remarkably plaintive. 





The burden of the chant as translated 
from Russian by Prince Hilkoff was: 
“God is with us. He has brought us 
through.’’ 

Few of the Doukhobors can speak 
English, and a large proportion cannot 
read or write, owing to the lack of early 
advantages. They are a clean and 
healthy-looking body of people. 


—_—_— 
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BY WM. H. HANBY. 
(. some books into your school. The 

J children are starving for something to 
read. ‘‘You can’t?’ Then you are 
either indifierent, lazy or stupid, possibly 
all three. I have never seen an energetic 
teacher fail to get some books into the li- 
brary when she made theattempt. ‘‘My 
students care little for reading ; I do not 
believe they would read if they had 
books.”’ 

Yes, they will, if you get books of the 
right kind. No wonder they take little 
interest in reading. What have they to 
read? At first thsy must be taught to 
read. Give them books which will hold 
even a ten-year-old boy to the very last 
page. If your library is filled with dry 
essays, dryer histories, or such works as 
Browning or Carlyle, you can’t expect 
them to be interested in reading. 

Reading is the better half of an educa- 
tion. It gives what text-books can never 
give, a knowledge of people and their liv- 
ing. Itis from books that we learn of 
the drama and farce of human life. We 
see in their pages the actors of the world 
who have come onto the stage since the 
curtain was first raised at the gate of the 
Garden of Eden until to-day. We hear 
between their lids the music of the cen- 
turies gone, and its echo in the present. 
We feel there the throb of human life that 
has been, and is, and isto be. Reading 
makes men fair in judgment, broad in 
conception, and strong in execution. 

The man who has studied much, but 
read little, is always pedantic and narrow. 
No boy or girl can hope iv bea full-grown 
mrn or woman without a good course of 
general reading. They must havea well 
directed taste for literature. They cannot 
acquire this taste without books. 

Few homes have a sufficient variety of 
literature to answer the purpose of the 
growing child. Not many parents feel 
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able or willing to purchase such books. 
But a whole district can. Of course, it is 
the duty of the district to vote funds for 
such purpose, but they donot. Then the 
teacher must raise the funds. Goat it at 
once. Go at it with a vim. All you 
need is a well-directed effort. Talk to 
your students, your patrons, everybody, 
about a library. Talk until they begin 
to feel that life isn’t worth living without 
some books. Then when the interest is 
aroused, raise some money. ‘There are 
many ways of doing this, and a few ways 
not to doit. If you are in town, a sub- 
scription list headed with your own name 
and a dollar, presented to the business 
men in the right way, will usually secure 
a like contribution from many of them. 

If you are in the country, have a box 
supper. Get all the girls to bring supper 
in boxes. Sell these to the boys for 25 
cents. You will hardly fail to raise five 
dollars. Fivedollars will buy twenty good 
cloth-bound books. Even two dollars is 
a start. Arrange a first rate entertain- 
ment—Thanksgiving, Christmas, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, or any other time. 
Charge ten or fifteen cents admission. 
Charge each of your students five cents. 
If you do not, they will fill the house and 
your receipts will be light enough. Or if 
you have some bright boys and girls, get 
up a good play. Everybody enjoys a 
good play. Drill on it until you can act 
it well. Have some bills struck and 
charge 25 cents admission. Sell tickets 
in advance, so that if the night’s bad 
they will come any way. We raised $85 
on two plays last winter. You might 
get donations and have a supper, charg- 
ing so much for each plate. 

Just as soon as you get a dollar send it 
at once for books. Do not wait to get 
more. Or if you are in a country school 
do not invest it all in a ‘‘big dictionary,’’ 
or a globe, or a map, or anything else 
which your students will not generally 
use. Buy books—books for all of them 
—something the first reader class can 
read. Something that will interest your 
prospective president, who is in algebra. 

If you have no library and want to 
start one and are without experience, let 
me give you a little good advice; ad- 
vice I know to be good, because I’ve 
tried it. Not only that, but I have made 


the subject of what the different grades 
should read a matter of constant study 
and experiment. 

After you have raised your money, the 
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first thing you want is a book-case. If 
you have funds to spare, hire a carpenter 
to make one. If you haven’t and are a 
man, make it yourself. If you are of 
that sex which cannot hit the right nail, 
get your brother or some other girl’s 
brother to make it for you. 

Next you want a cheap blank book. 
Write the library rules on the first page. 
On the next write the name and number 
of each book you buy. Letter the pages 
from A to Z. Enter the names of your 
students under the proper letter. When 
one wants to borrow a book, turn to his 
name, and enter the date with the num- 
ber of the book opposite. When the book 
is returned make a little check mark by 
the number. If the book is lost or in- 
jured, require full payment. If the stu- 
dent refuses to comply, strike his name 
from the list. 

In selecting your books, get books that 
will be read. It may be your students 
can’t read the best books you could get. 
Then get the best books your students 
will read. Because a thing is good is no 
assurance it will do Jimmie or Mary 
good. Because a boy ought to read a 
thing is no guarantee that he will do it. 

Do not be afraid of fiction. The word 
‘‘novel’’ or ‘‘story’’ sounds as terrible 
to some people as ‘‘ mad-dog’’ or ‘‘small- 
pox.’’ Fiction is the natural literature 
of children. Fiction and poetry consti- 
tute nine-tenths of all the truly great and 
good there isin our literature. Of course 
we do not refer to the sapless bog-plant 
of the sensational novel. We do not 
class sickly passion picture trash, de- 
scriptions of monstrosities, rich uncles 
dying in India, lords marrying peasant 
girls, and such other rot, as literature. 
There is a great deal of this stuff on the 


market. Shun it as you would a nest of 
hornets. But it isn’t the boy or girl who 
has been given ‘‘Crusoe,’’ ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’ ‘‘Esop’s Fables,’’ ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,’ ‘‘Tom Brown,’’ stories from 


Hawthorne, and Dickens, and Scott, who 
waste their precious time and nerve en- 
ergy on the sickly dregs of modern trash. 
Buy plenty of clean stories, some 
poetry, Longfellow and Bryant, instead 
of Milton and Browning. Get some ani- 
mal stories, some history stories, and a 
few well-written biographies. In select- 
ing biography remember the ‘‘Life of 
Daniel Boone’? is far better than that of 
‘‘Napoleon,’’ and ‘‘ Huck Finn,”’ beats 
‘*Plutarch’s Lives,’’ for boys. 
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Do not buy ready-made libraries. They 
are always too high, and do not usually 
suit one’s needs. Select books especially 
suited to your needs. Good cloth bound 
books, standard authors, can be had for 15 
cents. Excellent ones for 25 cents. In- 
vite your students and patrons to donate 
books. Enter the name of the donor in 
the book given, also in your library book. 
In this way you may get a number of 
harmless books, a few of which will do to 
read. Any way, they make your library 
look larger. The larger your library the 
more interest the people will take in it. 
Everybody likes to help push a success- 
ful enterprise. 

As stated before, there are some ways 
not to raise money. Among the most 
common of these are ‘‘ Voting on the 
prettiest girl,’’ or the ‘‘ugliest man,’’ 
selling chances on a cake or an album. 
These and all other such devices are lot- 
teries pure and simple, and any school or 
church which resorts to such means of 
raising money should be prosecuted as 
other gamblers are. 

Now it is true that this getting a 
library will require much time and labor. 
You may even meet with opposition. 
When you want to charge ten cents ad- 
mission to your entertainment, some fel- 
low may say, ‘‘It’s a sight a feller has to 
pay to get in his own school-house.’’ If 
there is such a fellow tell him, as the 
writer once did, that he isa fool. If he 
doesn’t hit you, he may become your best 
friend. 

No matter what the cost in labor, or 
time, or trouble, doitany way. Work as 
you would to furnish food for starving 
children. It’s a work of charity. Our 
boys and girls are growing up in igno- 
rance, narrow and weak, for the want of 
some good books which cost only a few 
cents. It is a burning disgrace that 
every school in the state hasn’t some 
kind of library. With little but husks to 
eat and little but sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals to listen to, it is no wonder 
so many of our boys and girls quit school 
and home to seek variety and entertain- 
ment even at the cost of health and life. 
Get books. Begin a library. Some day 
somebody will thank you. Recently I 
purchased ten of the Little Pansy books 
for the students in the intermediate grades 
of my school. In five days there were 
forty-seven calls for those books. Each 
boy and girl who reads one is more my 
friend than before. It pays in every way 
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to feed the children well.. Work, work 
without thought of reward. If no one 
ever pays you, or thanks you even, yet 
you have a great reward. The reward is 
in the doing.—J/issouri School Journal. 


——_> 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.* 


BY C. E. EHINGER. 

ie the following remarks concerning physi- 

cal training, I shall advance and briefly 
attempt to maintain the proposition that 
the physical training of the child should be 
an integral part of the school curriculum; 
that the importance of the subject demands 
that the physical welfare of the child be 
given as early, careful and persistent educa- 
tional attention as the mental. The limits 
of the paper necessarily preclude minute de- 
tails or anything approaching specific plans; 
only a general consideration of the subject 
can be attempted. 

The chief problems of school life are physi- 
cal problems. The teacher is dealing with 
the mind and the body of the child. The 
question of how much and what shall be 
taught, the order of studies, length of school 
hours, age at which school life shall com- 
mence, and scores of similar ones, are pri- 
marily physical problems. The answers 
must depend upon a thorough knowledge of 
the physical organism and capabilities of 
the child. 

It has been truthfully said that primary 
school education is the foundation of national 
character. I should like to add that,while all 
education is mainly a physical process, pri- 
mary education is almost wholly a physical 
one. The infant and the child learn by 
physical observation and experience rather 
than by intellectual. 

The phrase, ‘‘ Nothing in the intellect not 
first in the senses,’’ is not an idle dictum, 
though uttered long before the science of 
psychology or physiology was born. The 
great truth which teachers must learn is 
that thought and action are inseparable, and 
that thinking is not merely a brain process, 
but a general bodily process as well; that 
balanced, orderly and vigorous thinking can 
only result from balanced, orderly and vigor- 
ous bodily processes; that is, from a healthy 
organism. To besure this isa very oldtruth, 
and the books are overflowing with plati- 
tudes concerning ‘‘ the healthy mind in the 
healthy body.’’ But in the main, school 
methods have been untouched by such 
thoughts, and the physical needs of the 
child are not seriously considered by the 
educator. 

Listen to what the advanced type of the 
modern educator has to say concerning this 


*Read by Dr. C. E. Ehinger before the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of School Directors 
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aspect of education. Dr. Stanley Hall says: 
‘**T plead strongly for physical education on 
the ground of good morals. * * * The child 
should think on the basis of the most per- 
fect human tissue that digestive apparatus 
can produce; but when you see flabby 
muscles, and bad complexion, and other 
signs of dyspepsia or imperfect nutrition, it 
is certain to affect the thought.”’ 

Nature indicates the method and the order 
by implanting in the child that instinctive 
desire and imperative demand for almost 
ceaseless activity, and by lavishing on the 
young that excess of the emotional and 
imaginative faculties which necessitate a 
constant doing. 

The child is first a young animal, hence 
physical action and physical control are 
necessary pre-conditions of all more devel- 
oped forms of action and control. It would 
not, perhaps, be correct to say that the 
physical is relatively move important than 
the mental training, but being prior in the 
order of development it demands the first 
consideration. 

Perhaps no characteristic of modern edu- 
cational methods stands out more promi- 
nently than that the child must be considered 
as a unit, and not merely as an assemblage 
of faculties to be treated singly and in a 
mechanical order. All mental processes 
have a nutritive background. The quality 
of thought is so largely conditioned by the 
character of the bodily tissues that the 
rational educator must ever consider the 
question of mental stamina and physical 
vigor as inseparable. 

The school takes charge of the child ata 
most critical age, and for the greater part of 
the day during a period of years exercises 
control over its actions. It is, therefore, a 
matter of the gravest importance that this 
control shall not be of such a nature as to 
do violence to the child’s growth and physi- 
cal development. 

Do we ever stop to think what a wonder- 
ful transformation in the child’s life the first 
school days bring about; what the hours of 
enforced quiet and strict attention in a close 
and vitiated atmosphere mean to the rest- 
less and immature little creature? What 
wonderful control is demanded from the un- 
finished organism whose every tissue and 
breath cries out against every species of 
formal restraint ? 

No single thing so characterizes child life 
as activity; ceaseless, superabundant and 
varied movement is the very corner-stone of 
the child’s existence. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to perpetual motion is to be ob- 
served in the actions of the healthy child 
during its working hours. The whole pro- 


cess of learning is now inverted; almost 
every method of free rational acquisition is 
transformedinto stiff conventional processes, 
which are largely meaningless and mostly 
distasteful to the child mind. 

I would call the attention of the school 
directors of Pennsylvania to the fact that 
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the child must not be looked upon as an 
adult in small, that he is not simply a little 
manor woman. The difference between the 
infant and the adult is not merely one of 
size, but more in character of structure, 
form, proportion and chemical composition. 

Oppenheim in his recent work on ‘‘ The 
Development of the Child,’’ in discussing 
the facts in the comparative development of 
the child, says: We have been in the habit 
of looking upon a child as a man in small, 
and of looking upon a man as a child some- 
what strengthened, with greater experience 
and knowledge. Outside of these factors of 
experience, knowledge and strength, the 
child and man seem practicaliy the same. 

So true is this observation that society 
founds its judgments accordingly, prescribes 
methods of education, of social and domestic 
care accordingly; it sees almost no differ- 
ence outside of these adventitious ones be- 
tween them. As a matter of fact it would 
be hard to find many salient factors, beyond 
the most fundamental laws, in which the 
infant and the adult exactly resemble each 
other. 

We are reminded that during the whole 
growth period there are numberless factors 
of variation and irregularity which at times 
are so striking as to amount not merely to 
differences of degree but almost to differences 
The periods of infancy and child- 
hood are times of preparation, the organism 
is unstable, incomplete, ‘‘unripe,’’ and 
possesses no fixed type as in the adult. 
Another writer expresses this difference by 
saying that the child is organized for growth 
while the adult is organized for activity. 
Oppenheim believes, contrary to the popular 
conception, that ‘‘ The period of childhood 
involves proportionally more work, excite- 
ment and strain than any other part of life.’’ 

Yes, the child is the very embodiment of 
activity, and as James L. Hughes well says: 
‘‘It loves activity because it gives life; it 
hates passivity because it leads to death. 
The ability to suppress movements or to 
centre the powers of attention are not yet 
developed, because it is only by the incessant 
change of activity both of mind and body 
that it can receive and register the myriads 
of impressions that are necessary to round 
out its young life. The two things which 
above all others are demanded by formal 
school methods are almost absolute bodily 
quiet and a state of close if not almost fixed 
attention; the very things which are incom- 
patible with child life. 

Permit me for a moment to remind you of 
the charactistics of what we call voluntary 
attention; that indispensable necessity to 
all formal education. Ribot, in his admir- 
able work on ‘‘ The Psychology of Atten- 
tion,’’ says: Attention under its two forms 
(spontaneous and voluntary), is no indeter- 
minate activity, no ‘‘ pure act’’ of the mind 
acting in ways mysterious and incompre- 
hensible. Its mechanism is essentially a 
motor mechanism, that is, it acts always 
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upon muscles and through muscles. Chiefly 
in the form of an inhibition; and we might 
take for a motto of this study that phrase 
of Maudsley’s ‘‘ He who is incapable of con- 
trolling his muscles is incapable of atten- 
tion.’’ Attention under both its forms is 
an exceptional, abnormal state which can- 
not endure for any length of time, because 


it contradicts the fundamental condition of | 


psychic life—change. 

Yet in school we demand of the child in 
a high degree these two requirements which 
are inimical to its mental and muscular 
well-being. Too often, alas! the bodily 
quiet and mental fixation expected of the 
child is such as would sorely try the matured 
adult. I allude to these facts to remind you 
that school life at its very best is an exceed- 
ingly artificial, not to say perplexing, state 
of affairs to the growing child; that it in- 
volves a far greater strain and risk to physi- 
cal growth and development than we are 
wont to admit. 

Now, three important thoughts present 
themselves from a consideration of the fore- 
going: 

1. Are we not often, if not usually, doing 
violence to our children by so vigorously 
pursuing the conventional school methods ? 

2. Should not some means be taken to 
counteract the physical defects which school 
life almost certainly engenders ? 

3. Are we utilizing or turning to good ac- 
count in our educational methods this uni- 


versal tendency of the child to activity ? 

In answering the first question affirma- 
tively, I do not wish to be classed with the 
already too numerous and hysterical alarm- 


ist, who vehemently decries all school 
methods, and lays at the do»r of the school 
many defects in child training which prop- 
erly are not in the remotest degree traceable 
to such a cause. I fully believe that not a 
little of the censure of the school, if rightly 
placed, must be attributed to weak and 
vicious home training, and faulty social 
ideals and customs. But as we are not now 
considering home training or social short- 
comings, these need not here be alluded to. 

Suffice it to say that some of the most 
competent medical and pedagogic author- 
ities, both in this country and abroad, unite 
in condemning many of our school methods 
on the score of their injuring the health of 
the child, and falling far short of their aim 
to most rapidly cultivate the mind. 

A word as to the school hours required, 
especially of our primary and grammar 
pupils. It has repeatedly been demon- 
strated that the so called ‘‘ half-time’’ stu- 
dents make quite as much progress as the 

full-time’’ children, and manifest far less 
evidence of school fatigue and strain. 

Sir Edwin Chadwick, the greatest of Eng- 
lish sanitarians, from long and intelligent 
Study of health problems, and especially of 
those relating to school life, has much to 
Say concerning this matter. Allow me to 
make a few quotations from his reports : 
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‘‘The preponderant testimony which has 
been received in the course of some inquir- 
ies into educational subjects is that with 
children of about the age of ten or eleven, 
or a little more, the capacity of bright vol- 
untary attention, which is the only profit- 
able attention, is exhausted by four varied 
lessons in subjects and exercises requiring 
mental effort of half an hour each in the 
forenoon, even with intervals ofreliet. After 
the mid-day meal the capacity of voluntary 
attention is generally reduced by one-half, 
and not more than two half-hour lessons 
requiring mental effort can be given with 
profit.’’ 

He further says: ‘‘I collect that good ven- 
tilation, lighting and warming of a school- 
room will augment the capacity of attention 
of the pupils by at least one-fifth, as com- 
pared with that of the children taught in 
school-rooms of the common construction.”’ 
‘*T also collect that the capacity of atten- 
tion varies with bodily strength or weakness. 
It is reported to me that school boys, of 
nearly the same ages and conditions, of the 
same school rooms, and under the same 
tuition, being weighed and divided into 
two classes, the light and heavy, the at- 
tainments as denoted by the number of 
marks obtained, were found to be greatest 
with the heaviest, that is to say those of 
the greatest health and bodily strength. 

‘*It may be stated generally that the psy- 
chological limits of the capacity of attention 
and of profitable mental labor is about one- 
half the common school time of children, 
and that beyond that limit instruction is 
profitless. ’ 

‘‘The preponderant testimony is that in 
the same schools where the half-time factory 
pupils are instructed with full-time day 
scholars, the book attainments of the half- 
time scholars are fully equal to those of the 
full-time scholars, 7. ¢., the three hours are 
as productive as the six hours mental labor 
daily.’’ 

Now one more citation and I am done 
with this already too long quotation. ‘‘When 
book instruction is given under circum- 
stances combining bodily with mental exer- 
cises, not only are the book attainments of 
the half-time scholars proved to be more 
than equal to those of the full-time scholars, 
but their aptitudes for applying them are 
superior,and they are preferred by employers 
for their superior alertness and efficiency.’’ 

These facts with reference to the attain- 
ments of ‘‘half-time’’ pupils seem to have 
had additional confirmation recently in Phil- 
adelphia, when the crowded condition of 
the schools necessitated half-time periods in 
some quarters. 

Francis Warner, M. D., of London, who 
has probably made more examinations of 
school-children than any other man living, 
in his last book on ‘‘ The study of children,’’ 
when comparing schools in which physical 
training was given with those where no 
physical training was provided, says: ‘‘It 
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may be, therefore, inferred that physical 
training tends to improve the brain condi- 
tions of children, preventing or removing 
disorderliness in motor and in mental action, 
and promotes healthy activity in both direc- 
tions; this applies not only to children per- 
fectly well made in body, but also in those 
in some slight degree below normal.’’ 

This serves to bring to mind a fact which 
has been either unknown or largely neglected 
by educators, namely: That physical train- 
ing is an important factor in brain develop- 
ment, and this not merely because it im- 

roves the general health, but owing to its 
immediate effect upon the motor centres. In 
the words of Dr. Hartwells: ‘‘ Physical 
Training that fails to develop brain power 
falls short of its aim.’’ 

Rudolph Virchow, one of the most emi- 
nent physicians Germany has ever produced, 
says: ‘‘It is my belief that only one-half 
of the school-hours should be devoted to 
study, and the rest to physical exercise and 
games.’’ 

Dr. Geo. W. Fitz, of Harvard, in a paper 
on the ‘‘ Hygiene of Instruction in Element- 
ary Schools,”’ read before the National Coun- 
cil of the National Educational Association, 
at Washington last summer, makes a simi- 
lar statement, as follows: ‘‘In view of the 
importance of physical training for the -de- 
velopment of the child mentally and physi- 
cally, we must agree that it Front 3 take 
first rank in primary and grammar school 
work, and at least half of the entire daily 
school period should be devoted to its vari- 
ous phases.’’ 

Dozens of citations of this kind could be 
made, but it is needless to multiply such 
opinions since the literature of the day bear- 
ing on education is full of them. 

Our school curriculums are being crowded 
more and more, the child is taught a little 
of everything but that most important thing 
of how to live properly. But little intelli- 
gent effort has been made to prevent physi- 
cal deterioration or maintain the health of 
the child during the school period. The 
whole tendency, not of school methods only, 
but of modern life generally, is calculated to 
overtax the nervous energies and to remove 
both the incentives and the opportunities 
for peo development. 

The periods of healthful, free and unre- 
strained boyhood and girlhood are being 
sadly reduced. Hardly have the knicker- 
bockers and short dresses been laid aside 
before the youth or maiden is ushered into 
the exciting and debilitating mysteries of 
society affairs. This tendency to subject 
our youth to emotional excitement and to 
expose them to unnatural and artificial en- 
vironments is responsible for the mental 
and physical instability or complete break- 
down which is far from uncommon. 

The only remedy for these all too preva- 
lent conditions is to lengthen the period of 
natural childhood and youth; to give oppor- 
tunity, encouragement and assistance for 
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unrestrained physical enjoyment and sys- 
tematic bodily training. We cannot leave 
these important matters to mere chance or 
inclination. Artificial habits and modes of 
life make necessary artificial systems of ex- 
ercise to overcome their pernicious effects. 
It is during the immature and plastic per- 
iods of early school life that the question of 
exercise and physical training assumes the 
greatest importance. Nothing but intelli- 
gent and systematic effort in behalf of the 
child’s physical well-being during the school 
period can counteract the dwarfing influ- 
ences of school life. Education that is pur- 
chased at the expense of health is not worth 
the price. 

Nothing but a rational system of physical 
education can save the present educational 
methods from inflicting grave injury on our 
children. But let it be understood once for 
all that physical training means more than 
mere development of muscle—important as 
that is—and that the simple introduction of 
gymnastics into the schools is not of itself 
sufficient to accomplish the desired result. 
Physical training must be made broad 
enough to include formal gymnastics, plays, 
games and all forms of motor training, with 
attention to general hygiene and dietetics. 
In short, the whole child is to be looked after. 

The first step in this important matter is 
the introduction into all schools of some 
system of gymnastics. I fully recognize 
the objections which must be overcome. It 
will be urged that there is not time; that 
the regular teachers are not prepared to 
teach it; that parents do not desire it, assert- 
ing that their children get plenty of exer- 
cise. 

Friends, if there is not time for physical 
training we must maketime. If the teach- 
ers are not prepared, they must take steps 
to prepare themselves. In the end no one 
will profit so much as the teacher. We do 
not consult the parents as to whether we 
shall teach their children arithmetic or 
reading; these subjects are necessary to the 
child’s education—a part of our curriculum, 
and if the child comes to school he must 
take them. Then why consult them in this 
matter? Gymnastics have been successfully 
introduced into dozens of city, and many 
country schools. It is a mistaken notion 
that any apparatus is necessary, or that ex- 
ercises cannot be taken in the regular 
school room. The teacher will soon learn 
that nothing will do so much to aid disci- 
pline and relieve the restlessness of the chil- 
dren as some form of gymnastic exercise. 
It comes like a god-send to their cramped 
limbs and sluggish senses. It is only dur- 
ing exercise that the school room can be 
ventilated (during most of the year) while 
the children are in the room, without danger 
of exposing them to colds. 

If we stop to think what a process of re- 
pression we are continually practicing on 
our pupils, what an endless series of 
‘‘dont’s,’’ ‘‘ be quiet,’’ ‘‘stop that,’’ ‘‘hush,”’ 
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and so on, we are subjecting those restless 
little spirits to, we will see at once the utility 
of some form of motor expression, if for 
nothing else than as a vent for the sur- 
charged nerve-cells. 

One of the chief faults of school life is the 
constant effort at impression without afford- 
ing the opportunity for a corresponding 
means of expression. Let us always re- 
member that execu/ive attention or the at- 
tention which involves doing is, for the 
child, easier and more cultivating than re- 
flective attention. The child is a veritable 
store-house of energy, and the surplus 
which in health is aiways accumulating, 
must somehow be discharged. It lies largely 
with the parent and teacher whether it 
shall be in spontaneous, innocent invigorat- 
ing pastimes and occupations, or in wicked, 
wasteful, and vicious ones. 

Reuben Post Halleck well reminds us that 
‘‘That must not be called knowledge which 
has no outcome in action, ... and that a 
perfect idea always has the motor element 
strongly developed, . . . an idea scarcely 
deserves to be called the shadow of an idea 
unless it goes out in action.’’ 

Let me quote two or three more scattering 
sentences from Halleck’s paper on ‘Some 
Contributions of Child-Study to the Science 
of Education,’’ read at the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., at Nash- 
ville, February, 1898. ‘‘ Rational child ob- 
servation, coupled with the study of physi- 


ological psychology, has emphasized the 
fact that since activity is one of the special 
characteristics of the child, he should have 
far more motor training than is accorded 
him to-day. Nature, speaking through the 
child, says ‘Act;’ the pedagogue growls, 


‘Keep still!’ Perhaps the majority of the 
education of to-day is comparatively of the 
quiescent type.’ Further: ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve that children can be taught to think 
naturally in any other way except by move- 
ment.’’ ‘‘And finally: ‘‘I hope to live long 
enough into the next century to hear it = 
shame on any instructor who tries to teac 
children to think by divorcing them from 
their most,pronounced characteristic, move- 
ment. ‘No thought without movement,’ 
will some day become the watchword of the 
teacher of children.’’ 

Oh! if we could only keep constantly be- 
fore the mind of the parent and the teacher 
the fact that physical activity is by far the 
most important factor in the development of 
the child, no argument would be required 
to induce them to introduce the gymnastic 
exercises and games into the schools, and to | 
utilize the child’s instinctive tendency to 
movement rather than repress it. 

On one important point connected with 
this subject I would like to put myself on 
record. I wish to enter a most vigorous 
protest against the plan sometimes adopted 
of substituting gymnastic exercises for the 
customary intermission or recess. On no 
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for gymnastics or any other reason. Noth- 
ing can take the place of the unrestrained 
exercise in the open air; and much as I 
value systematic gymnastic exercise, if it 
comes to a question where one of these must 
be abolished, I would vote in favor of drop- 
ping gymnastics. 

There is much of promise in the tendency 
of the times to seriously study the play 
activities of children, and turn to the best 
account that strongest of childest instincts. 

We do well to study and apply the in- 
spired teachings of the German master. We 
are just beginning to realize what Froebel 
meant when he said: ‘‘ The play of the child 
contains the germ of the whole life that is 
to follow; for the man develops and mani- 
fests himself in play, and reveals the noblest 
aptitudes and the deepest elements of his 
being. Play is the highest phase of child 
development—of human Sevan at this 
period; for it is the self-active representation 
of the inner, from inner necessity and im- 
pulse.”’ 

We must learn to recognize the signifi- 
cance of these most dominant characteristics 
of childhood, and appeal to the powerful 
forces, employ the ruling emotions of the 
child and thereby infuse new life into our 
work; make learning, as it should be, ‘‘a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.”’ 

If the tired and disheartened teacher could 
but learn the art of utilizing to the best ad- 
vantage the motor activities of the child, he 
would realize the truth of Prof. Edward 
Shaw’s assertion that time would be econo- 
mized, broader mental development would 
be given to the child, and discipline would 
take care of itself; for it is undirected motor 
energy that produces so much trouble in the 
matter of discipline, and unused motor 
aneeey that produces so much fatigue in 
pupils during school hours. Happy is the 
teacher who knows these great truths, and 
thrice happy he who still retains a modicum 
of that God-given play instinct, that he may 
by this magic key open the way tothe child’s 
heart and mind. 

I know full well that many of my hearers 
have been smiling at what may seem to them 
glittering generalities, and Utopian ideas. 
They are, however, the result of some years 
of study and teaching along these lines. 
And if they are not the wsuva/ reasons in 
favor of making physical training a co- 
ordinate branch of school work, they never- 
theless are the convictions of one who holds 
this matter very near to his heart. 
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Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before it 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 





account should recess be done away with 


And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY ANNA RAUDNITZKY. 





( NCE upon a time, now long ago, there 
lived in the city which we know as 

Gotham, two little sisters who were wont 
to amuse themselves with never-failing 
delight by repeating that heterogeneous 
mixture of rhyme, so dear to their child- 
ish hearts, which begins its multiplicity 
of lines with: 

Mary Mack dressed in black, 

Silver buttons behind her back. 

I love coffee, I love tea, 

I love the boys and the boys love me. 

It was always accompanied by a won- 
derful manual demonstration, each clap- 
ping her own hands, her knees, and the 
chubby hands opposite in swift alterna- 
tion and with a marvelous dexterity, all 
in tune to the rhythmic measure. Since 
those days, one of them, the tender 
mother-sister, has joined the everlasting 
harmonies; the other is living her life 
among the children who call her-teacher. 
As the years slip by, widening the hori- 
zon of her life, enlarging her sympathies, 
and making her vision more clear, the 
old meaningless jingle comes back into 
her memory with a new meaning, a deep 
signifieance, aud she begins to understand 
that the unknown Mother Goose author 
has, in that funny little fourth line, struck 
the same resounding key-note with that 
truest English gentleman and theologian 
when he declares, in short and pithy 
statement, ‘‘ Love begets love.’’ Do we 
always remember this, my comrades in 
the profession, when we come in contact 
with this impertinent girl, with that inso- 
lent boy, with repulsive characteristics 
which are often hereditary, with serious 
failings which jar our finest sensibilities ? 
Alas! we are only human, and the silken 
cord of patience becomes sadly frayed— 
how often does it not snap asunder, to be 
bound together again in deep humiliation 
and bitter self-upbraiding ? Yet notwith- 
standing the natural infirmity of the flesh, 
if love be the ruling power in the school- 
room, even failures and mistakes may be- 
come stepping stones to better things. 
Real Jove, not the semblance of it, the 
poor counterfeit which never touches the 
heart of giver or recipient. You may 
successfully feign affection with one of 
your compeers, never with children, in 
whom a tender Father has planted the 








wonderful intuition which in the horse 
and dog we call iuzstinct—that innate 
power to recognize the true, the real 
friend. These little ones detect infallibly 
the ‘‘sounding brass’’ and the “‘ tinkling 
cymbal’’ from the ring of the pure gold 
which must be sounded deep in your own 
heart. 

Every school-room contains the bright, 
the attractive, the lovable children, to 
whom our hearts go out spontaneously ; 
and every school-room contains the 
moody, the reserved, the queer ones, to 
whose hidden depths nature and perhaps 
training have denied the lighter play of 
surface sunshine. These, like the poor, 
we have with us always; and to how 
many teachers do there not come, at un- 
foreseen times and with startling unex- 
pectedness, sudden flash-light revelations 
of beauty and winsomeness, where all 
seemed unresponsive or wayward? It is 
for these we would especially plead, that 
the transfiguring power of love may pene- 
trate to every fibre of a peculiar, often a 


| misunderstood childhood. Listen to Dr. 


J. R. Miller's thought along this line: 
‘* An opal lay in a case, cold and luster- 
less. It was held a few moments in a 
warm hand, where it gleamed and glowed 
with all the beauty of the rainbow. All 
about us are human lives of children or 
of older persons, which seem cold and 
unbeautiful, without spiritual radiance or 
the gleams of indwelling light which tell 
of immortality. Yet they need only the 
touch of a warm human hand, the pres- 
sure of love, to bring out the brightness 
of the spiritual beauty that is hidden in 
them.’’ 

For all my fellow-workers—for the 
young teachers whose work lies yet be- 
fore them, and for those who like myself 
have borne the burden and heat of the 
day, what message can be more fitting 
than that of Professor Drummond, ad- 
dressed to a band of would-be mission- 
aries: ‘‘In the heart of Africa, among 
the great lakes, I have come across black 
men and women who remembered the 
only white man they ever saw before- 
David Livingstone; and as you cross his 
footsteps in that dark continent, men’s 
faces light up as they speak of the kind 
Doctor who passed there yearsago. They 
could not understand him; but they felt 
the love that beat in his heart. Take 


into your sphere of labor. . . . that simple J 


charm, and your lifework must succeed. 
You can take nothing greater, you need 
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take nothing less. - You may take every 
accomplishment; you may be braced_for 
every sacrifice; butif you give your body to 
be burned, and have not love, it will profit 
you and the cause of Christ nothing.’’ 


a 


MORE SPELLING REFORMERS. 





T a meeting of Superintendents of 
[\ Schools in Columbus, Ohio, a report 
of the Spelling Reform Committee was 
read. It recommends, in accordance 
with the suggestions of the American 
Philological Association, and the British 
Philological Association, that final e be 
dropped when it does not indicate the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel; that 
f be substituted for ph and gh with the 
sound of f; that silent gh be dropped, 
and that spelling representing the etymol- 
ogy be adopted in certain words, ¢. g., 
‘*sovran,’’ “‘forein,’’ ‘‘sithe,’’ ‘‘iland.’’ 
Why spelling should teach etymology 
has never been made clear. It is trouble 
enough to learn to spell, without being 
compelled to dig into etymology by the 
way. Etymology itself is a more or less 
uncertain and fickle pursuit, which 
varies in its conclusions with something 
of the beautiful irregularity of English 
spelling. If the g in sovereign offends 
anybody, let him pluck it out, but there 
seems no absolute necessity that he 
should pass over early English and 
French forms and revert to the Italian 
spelling and a form that is now purely 
poetical. The privileges of the poet 
should not be abridged. Let him keep 
his sovereign for the deck steward and 
his sovran for his ode on the Atlantic. 
Is it worth while to take the trouble to 
write ‘‘iland’’ for the sake of showing 
that you are more learned than the person 
who took it into his head a few hundred 
years ago to insert an s so as to annex it 
to ‘isle’? ? ‘‘Isle’’ is a thoroughly re- 
spectable word, and any word might be 
proud to be connected with it, and when 
the world and the Peerage are full of 
false genealogies, why should the descent 
claimed by a word be put under the 
microscope? The etymologists are too 
proud. The reading of old dictionaries 
and works of philology ought to take 
them down a peg. What do they know 
about Basque and Etruscan, anyway? 
Wait until the sediment is off etymology 
before you begin to tear good English 
words to pieces. 
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Personally we don't care an anti-impe- 
rialist petition how anybody spells, unless 
he is spelling for 7he Sun, in which case 
he will have to spell according to our 
rules and regulations and leave his volun- 
teer spelling athome. Wedon’t venerate 
the spelling-book as much as Joe Bailey 
venerates himself in the Constitution. 
Some more or less arbitrary spellings 
there must be, especially of new words. 
As to the old ones, it is a safe rule to stick 
to the old forms, adopting the new ones 
only when they seem to be sanctioned by 
the best usage. In spelling as in pro- 
nunciation, a tolerant conservatism should 
be cultivated. Variations grow, but it is 
unnecessary to cultivate them. The 
spelling of most words is fixed, and they 
should be spelled as they are spelled, and 
not as they might be spelled on etymol- 
ogical and historical grounds. For our 
part, we would not give up even the tough 
old digraph ‘‘ gh,’’ one of the worst old 
sinners in the language. 

The English language is not carried on 
for the sake of saving. It is rich enough 
to keep any quantity of silent letters and 
combinations of letters. Its spelling may 
be eccentric at times, and there are hun- 
dreds of reformers who are sure that they 
could have made it much better, and are 
all the time calling conventions to revise 
it; but there it is and there it will remain 
substantially. The people who under- 
take to tinker the English language as if 
it were a bicycle ‘‘ar’’ full of ‘‘thot,’’ but 
they sometimes ‘‘ hav’’ an air of imagin- 
ing themselves to be ‘‘ the ‘ hole’ thing.’’ 

The purist in the spelling of proper 
names comes to see us often. He sends 
us communications about ‘‘ Puerto Rico.”’ 
He tells us that the correct way of writ- 
ing the front name of our honored friend 
Aladdin Atkinson is ‘‘ Ala-ed-Din. Alas! 
the gentlemen who make new transla- 
lations of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ agree 
with them, and the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ is 
the ‘‘ Thousand Nights and the One 
Night,’’ and there is no pleasure in it, 
and no amount of rubbing will make the 
lamp work. It might as well bean Alad- 
din oven. The severely accurate speller 
is a weariness to the flesh. 

The Columbus spelling reformers also 
make the following request : 


‘‘That the publishers of dictionaries be 
requested to extend recognition to these 
changes by inserting these spellings with 
those now recognized in the body of all dic- 
tionaries published or revised hereafter, 
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and that authors and publishers of school 
books be requested to use only the amended 
form of s ting in such publications after 
the 4th of July 1900, and that all literature 
intended for use and circulation in the East 
and West Indies, especially the school books 
to be used there, be published with the 
amended spelling recommended by the as- 
sociations mentioned above.”’ 

The publishers and spelling-book mak- 
ers may amend as they please, and the 
boys and girls in the Indies may have all 
the joy they can get out of the reform 
movement; but we are sure there are 
several millions of grown-up persons who 
have learned to spell with more or less 
difficulty and considerable expense, and 
who are not going to put in the new 
spelling. Nota single gh will they part 
with. They don’t want good spelling 
made too easy. Work, children, as your 
parents used todo! It is always agreea- 
able to see other people work, and the 
case of the Hon. Artemas Ward proves 
that earnest labor will produce an orig- 
inal style of reformed spelling.—New 
York Sun. 
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GRADING TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 








BY SUPT. LOUISA D. BAGGS. 





N continuing this subject I shall only try 
to emphasize one part of the question, 
namely, should teachers salaries be graded 
according to capability, exeperience and 
success, or ‘‘Should successful experience be 
recognized in the matter of salary ?’’ 

Most certainly, we think; ifor the experi- 
enced teacher who has acquired skill in the 
profession is more to be desired than one 
who is perhaps equally well endowed with 
natural ability and the gifts and spirit that 
make for success, yet who has not had the 
aeyere There are teachers avd teachers ; 

ut with the incompetent teacher whose ex- 

rience is of no value our subject has noth- 
ing to do, for the poor teacher is dear at any 
price. We wish to speak only of the com- 
petent, successful teacher. In any other 
profession or business calling, in matters of 
importance, the best is always sought for as 
being the safest and insuring the best re- 
sults, eventhough more costly. We know 
that the beginners must have their oppor- 
tunitity, but having served their appren- 
ticeship, as we may say, and become masters, 
are they worthy any more (in cold dollars 
and cents) as masters than as apprentices ? 

Consider first the va/ue of a good teacher 
to the State, and second, the price paid by 
the said teacher for his success. the edu- 


Read before the Pennsylvania State Associ- 
ation of School Directors, at Harrisburg, March 
1st, 1899, by Miss Louisa D. Baggs, Bristol, Pa. 





cation of the children of the State is a matter 
of vital importance and sacred trust. It has 
been often said, and very truly, that the 
money spent on education should not be 
classed among the expenses, but among the 
investments. Here then is a yearly invest- 
ment on a gigantic scale, the returns from 
which should be of great interest to all 
classes of men, for they may mean life or 
death to the nation, a strong, vigorous, na- 
tional life, or perhaps an enfeebled condition 
that will endin slow death. Who then shall 
be responsible for this investment? How, 
if possible, guarantee‘at least fair if not large 
dividends in noble-spirited, high-principled, 
broad-minded boys and girls for future citi- 
zens? 

‘As is the teacher, so is the school.’’ 
That is a trite saying, but if it is true it is 
something to make the serious person stop 
and think. ‘‘As is the teacher, so is the 
school’’—that being true, and having found 
a good teacher, it is very plain that the wise 
course for the school authorities to pursue 
would be to endeavor to hold that teacher as 
long as possible. If the teacher is respon- 
sible for the school, some one is responsible 
for the teacher, and the very best teacher 
should not be considered any toogood for the 
boys and girls. Give ‘hema fair chance and 
let them have the very best. It will be 
worth all it costs. Children are naturally 
imitators, and we cannot sfford to place be- 
fore them any but good copies. Many achild 
has been saved to the State because some 
teacher understood him and guided him 
when no one elsejhelped him, and he has be- 
come an intelligent member of society. 

Teaching is a thankless task, so say some, 
but not the true lover of children, who 
watches with real pleasure and anxiety the 
development of the child mentally, morally 
and physically, and whose greatest reward 
is the growth of the child in all that is good 
and true. It may be years atterwards that 
the man recognizes and acknowledges to 
that teacher what he owes to him. It may 
never be acknowledged, but still the teacher 
works on shaping character, for no one can 
come into such intimate relations as does 
the pupil with the teacher, without the 
former taking the impress of the latter more 
or less for all time. The aim of the true 
teacher is to so train the boys and girls that 
they may be able to live in the truest and 
highest sense; but unless he himself has 
those qualities of character that make for 
high and noble living, he cannot develop 
them in others. Add to these qualities a 
strong, rich personality and a well-equipped 
and trained mind, and a valuable teacher is 
the result. Such an one gives tone to the 
school, dignifies his office, and develops 
noble ambitions in the pupils. His influ- 
ence extends into the homes and from the 
homes out into the community, and life is 
brighter and more hopeful, for there is a 
striving after better things. And who 
knows how far-reaching the results? 
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In the second place, granted that the 
teacher has been successful and his experi- 
euce has been valuable, has it cost any- 
thing? Skill in teaching is only acquired 
by steady, intelligent, pains-taking ies. 
prompted by one great motive, love for the 
child and an earnest desire for his best in- 
terests. From this study the teacher learns 
much, and by experience understands the 
pupeieaest touch of mind with mind, and 
the lessons are expanded into new elements 
of power. Then, too, ‘‘for real teaching, 
the teaching that moulds character and 
inspires to intellectual excellence, there is 
no substitute for generous scholarship.’’ 
Having this, he must also acquire en sll 
sional knowledge that he may learn the 
science of teaching, and through observa- 
tion, practice and continuous study, become 
an artist. 

None of this is obtained without great 
expenditure of time, effort and money. If 
there has not been opportunity to lay a 
good foundation before beginning active 
work, the earnest teacher will build day by 
day. Time will be freely used, effort not 
stinted, and money spent where it is pos- 
sible. Indeed, there is no time when the 
children are entirely dismissed from the 
mind, for as one teacher remarked not long 
since, ‘‘We never read a paper or a book, 
nor see anything new, nor are away from 
home, but the thought is, ‘How can I use 
this in school?’’’ 

Then, too, when in active work, all teach- 
ers are continually exposed to great danger 
from their routine lives and consequent loss 
of interest and enthusiasm. To overcome 
this they need constant contact with large 
inspiring ideas, which they must find either 
in the world of books or of professional 
workers, but the finding thereof costs money. 

We will admit then that it costs something 
to be an alive teacher, and it will continue 
to cost to keep alive and avoid ‘‘the dead- 
line,’’ as our honorable State Superintendent 
expresses it. 

It would seem then wise to grade salaries 
according to capability, success and exper- 
ience, and thus hold for the community the 
good teacher. One great advantage to any 
community in thus holding a teacher would 
arise from his knowledge of the neighbor- 
hood and the characteristics of the people, 
and his ability thus to guide the children 
with but little loss of time. No teacher 
feels that he grasps any situation in all its 
complexity in the first two or even three 
years of work. 

_ It is not possible nor would it be wise to 
increase the salary year after year indefi- 
nitely, but to have a minimum and a maxi- 
mum rate, the one for beginners and the 
other for the same person when he has be- 
come the capable, successful teacher whose 
experience shows good results. This plan 
is, I believe, carried out very successfully 
in many places. Where ability is thus re- 
cognized and success is acknowledged in a 
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substantial manner, there the desirable 
teacher may be drawn and: held, and the 
young teacher will see and be encouraged 
to persevere and make the very most of him- 
self. But where indifferent work receives 
the same return as professional work, there 
is no encouragement for study and progress. 
Naturally the ambitious will look for 
other positions such as will permit of con- 
tinued growth on their own part, and the 
community that does not recognize the value 
of successful experience will be the loser. 


—_—— ae 


THE LARGER VISION. 
HE need of the guidance of God is 
always great, but never so great as 
when we come to the parting of the ways, 
and the instinct of the soul rather than 
any clear intelligence warns us that every 
step is momentous and that far-reaching 
historical movements will be set in motion 
the moment a decision is made. Such 
occasions come in individual lives, and 
men are forced to choose between differ- 
ent lines of action when thought can 
penetrate but a little way into the mist 
which envelopes the future. In every 
great decision risks must be taken ; for 
while reason must be consulted and lis- 
tened to, there are always elements in 
the problem of which we are aware only 
dimly, and effects are inevitable of which 
no forecast can be made. The course 
which caution urges upon us is often the 
most perilous because it eliminates the 
larger and more obscure element ; fate is 
never so relentless as when dealing with 
the timid, never so placable as when 
challenged by the brave. Recklessness 
is always unwise and generally disas- 
trous; but recklessness is usually safer 
than cowardice. The man who dares 
stands a better chance of coming out of 
the struggle whole than the man who 
skulks. The prudence that always stays 
at home because there are Gangers abroad 
is as irrational as the recklessness which 
goes abroad because there are perils in 
the way. It is folly to seek danger, but 
it is often greater folly to flee from it. 
Dangers are neither to be sought nor 
to be evaded; if they lie in our way, it is 
as much our duty to face them as it 1s our 
duty to avoid them if they lie out of our 
path. In all the affairs of life we must 
reckon with God. We have our own 
plans, and they are often well-considered, 
so far as our wisdom goes; but God also 
has his plans, and the possibility of the 
substitution of his plans for our plans 
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must always be taken into account. At 
the close of Burke’s splendid arraignment | 
of the Revolution in France, his great 
mind could not pass from the subject 
without recognizing the fact that, through 
all the confusion, a new and wholesome 
order of things might be rising like a new 
creation out of chaos. Such a possibility 
must always find place in every discus- 
sion of great questions of national policy. 
Men of culture must not forget that pop- 
ular instinct has often proved to be a 
better guide than the keenest intelli- 
gence; and that to lesser men of more 
open spirit has been revealed the signifi- 
cance of great and noble movements 
which men of culture have ignored or 
opposed. We need to bring all questions 
to the bar of reason, but reason itself 
often stands in sore need of enlighten- 
ment; it always stands in that need when 
it does not take account of the possibility 
of a wider movement than that which it 
sees clearly and completely. This coun- 
try needs as much as ever in its history 
the guidance of God; it needs to take 
counsel with its faith, not its timidity; 
to consider its duties, not its interests; to 
hold itself open to higher leading than 
that which a consideration of the super- 
ficial bearing of facts seems to suggest; to 
await, with courage and patience, the 
guidance which is based on the largest 
vision of the future.—Ouxélook, 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 


| 
| 











o6 APA, our teacher said to day, ‘I 

don’t want no boy to goout of the 
yard this recess;’ was that right, papa?’’ 
Was it, teachers? This little boy came 
from a cultured home where he had 
heard only correct language, and this 
sentence grated on an ear that had been 
unconsciously trained by hearing good 
language every day. 


In passing two teachers on the street | 
not long ago, I overheard this caution: | 


‘* Now, you know this is all between you 
and I.’’ If future progress ever puts a 
phonograph into the school-room, there 
will be some surprising revelations of the 
independent English spoken by many of 
our teachers in their every day work. 
They know better—O yes! Give them 
the grammar scalpel, and they will tear 
that sentence to shreds and find the error 
at once. It is not their knowledge of 





grammar that is lacking, but a habit of 
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careless speaking is the trouble that 
grows stronger every day it goes un- 
challenged. And how is the habit to be 
broken? The teacher is alone with her 
children, and she is the autocrat in lan- 
guage there as in everything else. It 
would be a brave teacher or heroic friend 
who would dare, unasked, to correct her 
out of school. And so it goes on. 

Once upon a time, in visiting a school, 
I saw a little Japanese box against the 
wall, looking wonderfully like a child’s 
‘‘bank.’’ While I was wondering as to 
the what and the why of it, there wasa 
sudden pause in the conversation, a laugh, 
a blush, and one teacher deposited a 
penny in the mysterious little box. It 
all came out then. A half dozen teach- 
ers in one building had agreed to pay a 
forfeit for every incorrect expression 
made when together, and I happened to 
be a witness of one deposit. What was 
done with the amount collected? Yes, I 
asked that, and my only answer was, 
‘*Oh, a treat, of course,’’ and they looked 
so happy about it that it seemed almost 
like offering a premium on bad English. 
But would not some concerted plan like 
that be a good thing in every school 
building, and many other places as well ? 


<i 
> 


TRAINING OF BOYS. 








N one of his published addresses, en- 
titled ‘‘Boys and Boys’ Schools,’’ 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity admits that while it is possible to 
approximately predict the speed a thor- 
oughbred colt may achieve in time, or to 
anticipate the eventful quality of an 
Ayrshire or a Durham calf, yet no one 
can discover in the nursery the coming 
statesman or scholar, nor foretell the gov- 
erning qualities that may be developed 
by any one of a group of schoolboys. A 
great many persons in accounting for 
what a boy will or will not do, fall back 
on the convenient word “‘ heredity,’’ but, 
as President Gilman points out, while 
every boy is undoubtedly influenced in 
some degree by both his inherited quali- 
ties ard his environment, yet the laws of 
heredity in the human species are not 
well enough known to indicate with any 
degree of certainty the future of any 
child, while the conditions under which 
he may live may be as complex as the 
elements that nourish the body, the water 
he drinks, or the air he breathes. 
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If, then, every boy differs from every 
other boy in character as he does in “ap- 
pearance, it follows that plans of educa 
tion should be adapted as far as practical 
to individual requirements. Still, as a 
boy comes into the world not only as an 
individual, but as one of a family, or 
community, or race, to deprive him of 
comrades, to isolate him and confine him 
to an exclusive course of instruction, 
would not only be unnatural, but unde- 
sirable. President Gilman asserts that— 

‘‘ Neither precocity nor dullness is a 
certain index of the futureofa boy. Only 
a wise man can teil the difference between 
the priggishness of conceit and the display 
of unusual talent, and it takes a superla- 
tively wise man to devise right methods 
of exciting temperaments that are dull, 
or, on the other hand, to guide a genius. 
Abnormal brilliancy and abnormal slow- 
ness are usually the result of abnormal 
physical conditions, and physiologists are 
only just beginning to show to ordinary 
parents how these unusual conditions 
may be discovered and treated. When 
we see a man we cannot tell what sort of 
a boy he came from, and when we see a 
boy we cannot tell what sort of man he 
will make.”’ 

On the subject of education, President 
Gilman’s address is both interesting and 
suggestive. He sees a danger to the 
young in morbid self-consciousness and 
extreme sensitiveness, and utters a warn- 
ing against parents’ encouraging too in- 
tense and too prolonged introspection. 
Instead of journal writing, self-examina- 
tion and exclusive devotion to books, he 
would give boys plenty of open air, and 
when they cannot have that they should 
be encouraged in the indulgence of indoor 
exercise in handicraft, the use of tools and 
knowledge of the book of sports. Exam- 
inations, to his mind, are great stumbling 
blocks not only to the pupil, but also to 
the teacher, whose business it is not only 
to impart knowledge, but also to think of 
the individual minds of his pupils and to 
sound, strengthen, stimulate and train 
the various qualities exhibited by each 
scholar. Abuvve all, it is pleasant to find 
such an experienced instructor as Presi- 
dent Gilman declare his belief that until 
a youth shall have reached maturity he 
requires positive guidance from those who 
have had a longer experience in the ways 
of the world. It is always cruel, he says, 
‘ toexperiment for himself upon conduct 
—to say that he must sow his own wild 
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oats ; that experience is the best teacher; 
that he must choose his own course. 
Every boy is entitled to know what other 
persons have discovered of the laws of 
conduc., and to receive restraint, caution 
and warning till his eyes have been opened 
and his powers ef judgment developed.” 
—The Tablet, 


a 


THE POWER OF HABIT. 
*VERY action that we perform, every 
4 thought that crosses the mind, every 

emotion we feel, is in reality the begin- 
ning of a habit. If the habit be never 
established, it will be only because the 
state of mind indicated by the action, the 
thought, the emotion, has not been re- 
peated sufficiently often to awaken and 
determine upon it the strength of the 
iterative power. When once this power 
is worked up to its full force, and di- 
rected in any line of thought, emotion, 
or action, it will carry the mind along 
that line with a force it has no power to 
resist. It may be compared to a moun- 
tain torrent. When it first breaks forth, 
it wanders for a time uncertainly, but 
having once worn for itself a channel, it 
will settle down to it, and continue in it 
for ever. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of single movements of the 
mind. The impulse it receives is never 
lost. The iterative faculty catches up 
and incorporates with its substance the 
force that moves it. It is something 
awful to tamper even slightly with this 
dread property of the mind. No human 
being is competent to say that he will do 
any act only once. The very act which 
is to be his first and last of the kind de- 
prives him of a portion of the power to 
resist the inducement to it, and in exactly 
the same ratio increases the force of the 
inducement over the mind. On the 
other hand, the resistance of a manly 
and reasonable mind to the commission 
of a first act which is wrong or doubtful, 
strengthens its power of resistance to 
future inducements, and at the same time 
weakens their force. He who does for 
experiment an act of which he cannot 
approve, takes the first step to enlist the 
tremendous iterative energy on the side 
of evil and wrong. He who resists in- 
ducements to wrong, takes the first step 
to enlist iterativeness on the side of 
right. Both lay the foundation of habits, 
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but one is a habit of subjecting the reason 
and the will to the passions, the other 
of dominating the passions, controlling 
them, of saying to them, You are like 
fire, good to cheer and warm whilst you 
are kept under, but an element of ruin 
when you get the upper hand—raging, 
burning, and leaving behind only black 
ruin and theashes of a fruitless repentance. 
He who can thus regard his desires 
and passions even once, has done a great 
thing. He has begun to lay up a force 
of self-control, he has made his first de- 
posit in the savings bank of the soul. It 
may be small in amount, but it is real, 
substantial, and it will grow with com- 
pound interest. It is a treasure far more 
precious than gold or silver, for it gives 
to a man what they cannot, the power 
of pausing before yielding to any induce- 
ment, of considering the course of action 
to which he may be solicited. It enables 
him to survey the long future, instead of 
abandoning himself to the brief present, 
to deliberate upon consequences, to walk 
with his eyes open in the light of reason, 
instead of shutting his eyesand stumbling 
blindly where passion may impel him. 
The man who diligently studies this 
property of the mind, will stand aghast 


at the idea of provoking the retribution | 


with which it visits every act that violates 
his nature. He foresees with absolute 
certainty the effect which his actions and 
indulgences must have upon his own 
mind. Not merely the immediate conse- 
quences—these he might probably be 
disposed to encounter for the sake of the 
immediate gratification—but the far more 


terrible future results which bring no | 


compensation: the consequences which 
end in the formation of habits that run 
through and govern all subsequent 
changes and operations of the mind, and, 
like the undulations of water, are propa- 
gated over the whole extent of his ex- 
istence. With the knowledge that the 
iterative faculty stands forever wakeful, 
ready on the spring to seize what is 
offered to it, and to blend it with the very 








essence of the mind, it will not be easy to | 


delude a man into the notion that the in- 
fluence of the deed he is solicited to per- 
petrate for his present gratification will 
cease with the gratification. His mind 
will be carried forward involuntarily into 
the future; the habit of deliberation will 
compel him, in spite of his passions, to 
ask himself the solemn question, Whither 
does this lead? he will be forced to con- 





template the long chain of disastrous 
sequences, which must henceforth bind 
him to his crime for life, if he consent to 
that act which rivets its first link.—Gar- 
vey’s Manual of Human Culture. 
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KINGDOMS. 


BY RHODA LEE. 





T's game of kingdoms which we have 

generally relegated to Friday after- 
noon has perhaps more value than we 
realize. Certainly a great deal of scien- 
tific knowledge, as well as general infor- 
mation, is obtained by means of it; and 
if the exercise be carried on in a brisk 
and energetic way, the thinking powers 
will receive considerable stimulus. 

Every form of matter belongs to one of 
the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable or 
mineral. The first includes all animals 
and everything obtained or manufactured 
from animal substances, such as wool, 
fur, silk, feathers, butter, cheese and 
leather. 

The vegetable kingdom comprises all 
plant life and everything obtained there- 
from, as cotton, linen, flour, tea, paper, 
etc. 

The mineral kingdom includes all 
rocks, minerals, ores, and other inorganic 
bodies. Articles, such as pins, needles, 
pens, tacks, nails, knives, glass and 
porcelain will come under this head: 

After explaining and discussing the 
three great divisions, take up in turn the 
different objects in the room, assigning 
them to the kingdom to which they be- 
long. When any article has undergone 
considerable change in the course of 
manufacture, trace the process of trans- 
formation as closely as possible. 

When the subject is fully understood, 
an exercise may be carried on with both 
interest and profit in some such way as 
the following: Ask each child to write 
the names of five objects on a slip of 
paper. Collect the papers and from them 
make a general list. It is well to have at 


| least five articles named, as many of them 


will be repeated. At the time arranged 
for the exercise, the teacher mentions 
some article from the list and calls on a 
pupil to state the kingdom to which it 
belongs, giving only a specified time in 
which to answer. Close attention and 
quick thinking are necessary to answer- 
ing correctly. 
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The interest in the exercise is increased 
by choosing sides as for an old-fashioned 
spelling-match. As in the case of the 
mis-spelled word, the scholar failing to 
answer within the time allowed takes his 
seat. 

Occasionally vary the problem by nam- 
ing the article, giving the kingdom to 
which it belongs and asking for proof. 
For instance, ‘‘ Paper belongs to the veg- 
etable kingdom; show how we know this. 
My pencil belongs to the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms; prove the statement.’’ 

It is necessary to begin with very 
simple objects, but we may soon proceed 
to the more difficult ones. At times dic- 
tate a list of these to be arranged in order 
of kingdoms, as a home exercise. In 
discussing and comparing answers the 
lesson will be a commingling of object, 
observation and conversation that cannot 
but be developing to a high degree.— 
Canada Educational Journal. 


BUSY DEVICES FOR PUPILS. 


BY FLORENCE BOYD. 


( UR primary pupils make us study 
every possible means of profitable 
They can not, will not, 
and should not do nothing. A long and 
expensive list of material is not neces- 


employment. 


sary. I donot mean to undervalue any 
of the good devices which thoughtful 
persons have invented for our use, but we 
must not exaggerate their uses; that is, 
let them not use time only at the expense 
of principles involved. The judicious 
teacher is worth more than a dray-load of 
apparatus. How true the words of Gar- 
field, ‘‘Give mea log hut with a simple 
bench, Mark Hopkins sitting upon one 
end of that bench and myself upon the 
other—give this, and you may have all 
the other educational appliances in the 
world! ’’ 

A few devices. The very smallest 
pupils delight in making simple pictures, 
balls, wheels, windows, ladders, whips, 
pails, butterflies, etc. The teacher must 
place the copy upon the board. Children 
will be learning to see and training the 
hand to represent what they see. 

You may differ with me, but I think 
printing a good thing to begin as soon as 
the child has become interested in nsing 
his slate. He may combine pictures and 
words. When he learns a new word he 
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may print a window full, a ladder full, 
etc. Later copy sentences. My reason 
for using print is this: children cannot 
yet make perfect forms; they have not 
the use of the pencil which they gain 
later, and the teacher cannot find time to 
labor with each one so much as she must 
if perfect forms are to be made. A poorly 
printed form will not ruin a child’s hand- 
writing, while it will teach him to use 
the pencil and to represent forms. An 
incorrectly written letter will form habits 
very hard to break. 

Have printed words to arrange into 
sentences. With sticks one, two, three, 
or four inches long, make various figures 
and draw them. If the number two is 
being learned, give each child two sticks 
to lay in all possible positions, such as 
you have dictated from the board. The 
same may be done with other numbers. 
With the inch sticks (cardboard cut at 
the printing office does nicely) measure 
longer sticks, the slate pencil, etc. Use 
seeds, corn, or beans for lentils. Cut 
pictures from cardboard, and have pupils 
trace round one a certain number of 
times. In so far as possible, all busy 
work for the wee tots should supplement 
reading, forms and numbers. — North- 
western Journal of Education. 


————_~-- 


SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


BY MRS. LUCINDA H. STONE, 


VISITED Sojourner Truth often. 

I never went to Battle Creek without 
seeing her, if possible, and she came to 
see me many times. I went to see her 
at one time when she had got settled ina 
light, airy basement for the winter. A 
rag carpet covered her floors; her stove 
was black and shining; and at the win- 
dows, her sash curtains were white and 
clean. The room was warm, cheerful, 
and inviting. 

‘Well, Sojourner,’’ I said, ‘‘this is 
better than slavery, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* Why, bless you, honey,’’ 
‘* heaven’s better’n hell.’’ 

‘‘Now, Sojourner,’’ I said, ‘‘if you 
could only read, this light, pleasant, 
warm room would seem almost like 
heaven for you.’’ 

‘‘Why, bless you, honey, I reads,’’ she 
said; ‘‘not jest as you do—you read the 
words, but I reads here (laying her hand 
on her heart). The Lord teaches me, 
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and I can read same as you read.’’ Go- 
ing to her big Bible on a little stand, she 
turned over the leaves, and added: 
**Sometimes I goes to this Bible and I 
looks out the place where Jesus Christ and 
the Lord are pretty thick, and it seems 
to do me a deal of good. I ’spect you 
can’t realize how it seems to me. The 
Lord has his way of teachin’ everybody, 
and I’m mighty thankful, too!’’ 

Whenever Sojourner went to Detroit, 
as she sometimes did, she was an invited 
guest of Mr. Mumford, a banker, who 
lived in a very pleasant neighborhood of 
the city. He always considered it a 
privilege to entertain Sojourner. His 
sister, a bright, witty, lovely woman, 
never had a guest who was more wel- 
come. When there at one time, So- 
journer had been talking to her about 
the foolishness and frivolty of some young 
girls she knew—what they might make 
of life if they but knew how to live, etc. 
Stopping there for several days, the 
young girls in the neighborhood formed 
a plan to go to see her just for curiosity’s 
sake. Sojourner received them in a dig- 
nified and womanly manner, but did not 
preach to them at all. After they left, 
Miss Mumford said: 

‘** Now, Sojourner, why didn’t you talk 
to those girls just as you talked to me 
about them ?”’ 

‘*Why bless you, chile; ’twouldn’t 
done no good atall. I seen the minute 
they come in they hadn’t got nowhere to 
put it.’’ 

The last time I saw Sojourner was a 
few days before her death. She must 
have been already past one hundred and 
ten. Mrs. Titus, who wrote her life, has 
taken great pains to estimate from well- 
authenticated circumstances her age, and 
was sure that she had lived more than 
one hundred and ten years. She had long 
been sick, and was a terrible sufferer. I 
knew she could survive but a few days, 
and as I was on my way to New York to 
sail for Europe, I stopped over a train to 
bid the old sibyl good-bye. 
about to leave, I said: ‘‘Sojourner, I sup- 
pose we shall never meet again in the 
flesh. I am sorry to leave you such a 
sufferer.”’ 

She looked up brightly, and exclaimed : 

**Oh, I suffers, chile, ’course I do; but 
I hain’t been thinkin’ o’ that; I’ve been 
thinkin’ all day of the Infinite. The In- 
finite,’ chile!’’ she said ‘‘think on ’t— 
what a word itis! The Infinite,’’ she said, 


As I was 
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slowly and emphatically, as if trying to 
measure it, and her eyes flashed as she 
added: ‘‘ Aad you and I are in it; we’re 
a part on’t.’’ Such a light as flashed 
from her eyes I never saw on sea or land; 
it actually lighted the room, I started 
back ; I could not bear it. No sermon I 
ever heard gave me such an idea of the 
Infinite.’’— Woman's Journal. 








ROBINSON CRUSOE. 





DR. M. D. BABCOCK. 





| HAVE not read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ 
lately, though I remember it with un- 
bounded satisfaction. The unexpurgated 
edition is a decidedly religious book, 
whose moral value would furnish excuse 
enough for age and dignity if they should 
hesitate about being boys again. 

I do not remember all the details of the 
story, but I recall the profound impres- 
sion the footprint on the sand made on 
the white man’s mind, and the bad 
quarter of an hour it gave him. Most 
unexpected relations came about between 
Robinson Crusoe and the surprising and 
surprised islander, not without ele- 
ments of force and race superiority. Fri- 
day was pretty thoroughly subjugated, 
but it was the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to him. New ideas and ideals, a 
new heaven and a new earth swung into 
view for him. The adjustment was not 
the easiest thing in the world, and pa- 
tience was heavily drawn upon by both, 
but it was worth all it cost in the end. 

If Friday had fallen into the hands of a 
Turk, or shall I say a Spaniard, there 
would have been another story to tell. 
But Robinson Crusoe was an Anglo- 
Saxon Christian, who abhorred slavery. 
He would not be a slave, nor let a slave 
be content to be a slave ; so it fell out all 
right for Friday. 

Robinson Crusoe does not want to own 
Friday to-day. His idea is to establsh a 
protectorate over him until he can own 
and govern himself in strong and intelli- 
gent self-possession. It will take time to 
unslave him, and cost trouble and treas- 
ure ; but where stewardship and character 
are involved, the Anglo-Saxon Christian 
will not refuse to make the necessary in- 
vestment. He will make all the money 
out of it for himself that he can, and willl 
grumble over the work and worry of it, 
He knows that he 
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will be misunderstood, but he does not 
care, being of an independent turn of 
mind. He knows deep down in his heart 
that he is bound to do it, profitable or 
not,—bound by sanctions and convictions 
he will not, dare not, resist. 

I do not think that the latest edition of 
Robinson Crusoe will differ much from 
the first. Strange footsteps have set our 
hearts beating, strange wards have stirred 
our family counsels, and strange prob- 
lems have been given us to solve. The 
situation calls for wisdom, patience, self- 
control and self-sacrifices, but we have 
them all in the bank, and we shall not 
hesitate to draw on them. We shall 
make mistakes, but in the end we shall 
do right. Weshall defend our Fridays 
from their enemies, from themselves, 
from our worst selves, and help them to 
be their best selves. Then we shall bid 
them God speed, and leave them to them- 
selves, to live their new life, the better 
and not the worse for having known us. 


_ 
oe 


CHARLES DICKENS AND CHILD- 
HOOD. 





BY JAMES L. HUGHES. 


commonly regarded 


| ICKENS is 
merely as an educational critic. This 
is a narrow and unfair view. He wasa 


great critic. He aroused the indignation 
of the civilized world against those who 
treated children inhumanly, and the 
hatred of adult tyranny which he awak- 
ened developed a loving sympathy for 
children. But he could not have so 
clearly expressed the wrong in education 
without having a definite conception of 
the right. There is no great ideal of the 
‘““new education ’’ which is not revealed 
by Dickens in his novels or his miscel- 
laneous writings. 

It was a part of the life-work he 
planned for himself to change the spirit 
and revolutionize the attitude of adult- 
hood toward childhood. He aimed to 
clear away the barriers that prevented 
the free growth of the child toward God, 
to save it from cruel treatment, and to 
fill its life with brightness, hope, and 
love. All his child characters were cre- 
ated to make humanity aware of the 
gross wrongs inflicted on defenseless 
childhood, or of the possibility of guiding 
the race by wise, reverent, loving train- 
ing of children. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND CHILDHOOD. 
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He made schoolmasters prominent 
characters in six of his books—‘‘ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,’’ ‘‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,’’ ‘‘Dombey and Son,’’ ‘‘ David 
Copperfield,’’ ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,’’ and 
‘‘Hard Times.’’ The coarse brutality of 
Squeers was offset by the loving sym- 
pathy of the dear old schoolmaster who 
sheltered little Nell. Dr. Blimber and 
Mr. Creakle, each in his way a perfect 
type of wrong methods of dealing with 
children, were more than counter-bal- 
anced by Dr. Strong. There is no page 
in any language that treats of more 
fundamental educational principles than 
the page describing Dr. Strong’s school. 

Squeers’ school was described to arouse 
the indignation of the public against 
badly managed private schools, con- 
ducted by ignorant, sordid, brutal men 
who ‘“‘ traded in the avarice, indifference, 
or imbecility of parents and the helpless- 
ness of children.’’ The publication of 
‘* Nicholas Nickleby’’ freed England from 
the low class of private schools, aroused a 
widespread interest in national education 
and the better training of teachers, and 
helped to reveal the fundamental prin- 
ciple of true discipline in home or school, 
that all coercion is dwarfing in its effect 
on character growth. There are many 
teachers and parents who still need to 
learn that the most refined methods of 
coercion cripple the individuality of the 
child and prevent the development of its 
true selfhood, the divinity of its nature. 
For them ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby’’ is one 
of the best of all books. They should 
read it once a year. 

It takes only a few minutes to read the 
description of the single day’s experience 
of the schoolmaster in ‘‘ The Old Curios- 
ity Shop,’’ but few characters are better 
known or better loved than he. We get 
only a glimpse at a simple man in pass- 
ing, but that glimpse reveals his unself- 
ishness and his tenderness so perfectly 
that he becomes one of our dearest 
friends. 

‘‘Hard Times”’ ridiculed with deserved 
mercilessness the absurdity of giving 
mere verbal descriptions of things as a 
substitute for actual knowledge of the 
things themselves, and of their powers, 
their processes of growth, and modes of 
action. Nothing could be finer than the 
incident at the examination of the school 
established by Dr. Gradgrind, when he 
asked Sissy Jupe (‘‘ girl number twenty’’) 
to define a horse. She was the daughter 
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of a circus rider, and had lived with 
horses from her babyhood and played 
with them as an ordinary child does with 
kittens or dogs, but she had never de- 
fined a horse, and she failed to answer. 

‘* Bitzer,’’ said Thomas Gradgrind, ‘‘ your 
definition of a horse.’’ 

‘‘Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four 
eye-teeth, and twelve incisors. Sheds coat 
in the spring ; in marshy countries, sheds 
hoofs too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to be 
shod with iron. Age known by marks in 
mouth.’’ This (and much more) by Bitzer. 

‘Now, girl number twenty,’’ said Mr. 
Gradgrind, ‘‘ you know what a horse is.’’ 

Dickens was the first great English 
student of Freebel. He gives more at- 
tention to the training of childhood than 
any other novelist, or any other educator 
except Froebel. He was one of the first 
Englishmen to demand national control 
of education, even in private schools, and 
the thorough training of all teachers. 
He exposed fourteen types of coercion, 
and did more than any one else to lead 
Christian men and women to treat chil- 
dren humanely. Every book he wrote 
except two is rich in educational thought. 
He took the most advanced position on 
every phase of modern educational 
thought, except manual training. When 
he is thoroughly understood, he will be 
recognized as the Froebel of England.— 
Century Magazine. 





INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 

S Geikie wisely observes, the story of 

separate chapters of the Bible, or 
even verses, if it could be known, would 
be a record of surpassing interest. In 
the experience of every one some texts 
shine like stars, as we think of personal 
trials they brightened, or death-beds of 
friends they cheered. Every religious 
life borrows thus its own secret illumina- 
tion from year to year, its own galaxies 
and bright particular stars, which have 
soothed disappointments, tempered calam- 
ities, and filled the mind with a calm and 











steadfast serenity in the darkest moments. | 
and holy over the turmoil of life, in a 


Human compositions catch its power as 
they embody its spirit and repeat its 
words. Kings and peasants, philos- 
ophers and the illiterate, martyrs and 
confessors, have alike been cheered, in- 
spired and sustained by its wondrous 
words. 
and the sublimest art the world ever 


It has created the loftiest poetry | 


| May, 


knew, and a literature unique in its 
power and dignity. 

There is hardly a chapter that has not, 
perhaps, in some of its verses kindled 
sentiments unknown to antiquity. There 
is a transcendent vigor and life in every 
page. A single verse made Anthony 
sell all that he had, and introduced, 
through his doing so, a new era in eccles- 
iastical history. Ata single warning of 
the epistles, Augustine’s hard heart was 
melted under the fig-tree at Milan. A 
single chapter of Isaiah made a penitent 
believer of the profligate Rochester. A 
word to St. Paul has become the strong- 
hold of Luther. 

Cromwell charged, at Dunbar, to the 
cry, ‘‘ Arise, O God, and let thine ene- 
mies be scattered!’’ And Anthony 
drove away his temptations by the same 
appeal. Thomas Arnold murmured in 
dying: “‘If ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye 
bastards and not sons,’’ and: ‘‘ Blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed.’’ Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
don, died quoting Christ’s words, ‘‘I go 
to my Father.’’ Lady Jane Grey wrote 
in the book of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower before her execution: ‘‘ The day 
of death is better than the day of birth.’’ 
Latimer, at the stake, roused his soul by 
the remembrance that ‘‘God is faithful, 
and will not suffer us to be tempted 
above what we are able.’’ Luther died 
crying, ‘“‘Into thy hands I commit my 
spirit.’’ 

The Psalter alone, by its manifold ap- 
plications and uses in after times, is a 
vast palimpsest, written over and over 
again, illuminated, illustrated by every 
conceivable incident and emotion of men 
and of nations; battles, wanderings, 
escapes, death-beds, obsequies of many 
ages and countries, rise, or may rise, to 
our view, as we read it. What shall we 
say of a book so many-tongued, so in- 
tensely human, so authoriatively divine? 
Let critics and theorists stumble at words 
or phrases; let some things remain to 
the end ‘‘ hard to be understood ;’’ whose 
voice can it be but God's, which rises still 


thousand persuasions, commands and 
promises, to warn us of danger, to guide 
us aright, and to soothe our infinite cares 
and sorrows? It is a noble passage in 
which Augustine contrasts antiquity and 
Scripture, and gives his fealty as a 
Christian man must: ‘‘In Cicero and in 
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Plato, and such writers, I meet many 
things finely said, things that move the 
spirit; but in none of them do I find 
these words: ‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ ’”’ 


i 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


cake ba worthy must have been 
.) done by John Ruskin, to draw from 
eminent men in England, on his eighty- 
first birthday (February 8), so many ex- 
pressions of affectionate esteem. An ad- 
dress came from the heads of the colleges 
at Oxford saying that ‘‘ you may be sure 
that in Oxford the gratitude and rever- 
ence with which men think of you is 
ever fresh. You have helped many to 
find in life more happiness than they 
thought it held, and we trust that there 
is happiness in the latter years of your 
long life. You have taught many to see 
the wealth of beauty in nature and in 
art, prizing the remembrance of it, and 
we trust that the sights you have best 
loved come back to your menory with 
unfading beauty. You have encouraged 


many to keep a good heart through dark 
days, and we trust that the courage of a 
constant hope is yours.”’ 

It is a good question to ask, Why is 


John Ruskin so held in such high 
esteem? And the answer must be that 
he had a moral aim; he was essentially 
a teacher. ‘‘ He is a man with an ardent 
sense of duty combined with an ardent 
desire to do good; eager to throw every- 
thing into the form of a general law, but 
eager also to give that general law, 
directly or indirectly, mystically or 
simply, an ethical bearing and interpre- 
tation.’’ 

‘‘The importance of individual char- 
acter, the value of work in forming it, 
the supremacy of duty in directing it, 
these are some of the leading moral 
lessons that Mr. Ruskin, like Carlyle, 
has had to teach. The only liberty 
worth having is founded on personal dis- 
cipline; this is why he lays so much 
Stress upon the dignity and usefulness of 
manual labor.’’ 


‘Compassion for the poor is the last | 
word of Mr. Ruskin’s books on art, as | 


well as of those on morals. To help 

others is to him a delight, and it is one of 

the noblest objects life offers him.’’ 
“Sesame and Lilies’ is, and most de- 
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servedly so, a favorite book with the 
public. Who can ever forget the closing 
passages, in which the poet, looking 
round about, seeing the need of the chil- 
dren even greater than that of their 
elders, bids women go forth into the 
garden and tend to the flowerets lying 
broken with their fresh leaves torn, set 
them in order in their little beds, fence 
them from the fierce wind.”’ 

These criticisms show that his efforts 
for reform, set forth in eloquent and con- 
vincing words, have not been without 
results, through in his iatter years he has 
explained that depression has come from 
the fear that nothing has come from his 
work. He is best understood as a 
teacher of duty rather than of art; thous- 
ands have read his books with delight 
and profit who have no taste for or edu- 
cation in art. And Mr. Ruskin himself, 
though an artist, is but partially one; 
his first field is ethics, his second, art. 
He begins with art but soon falls back 
on ethics. 

1. In his first volumes, ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,’’ critical acumen was the lead- 
ing feature; their publication, protesting 
so vehemently against the shallow judg- 
ment of writers on art, begun a new era 
in the history of art criticism. He was 
recognized as the most stringent and 
stirring of modern critics; he has done 
more for art than any artist; he caused 
it to leave its fastidiousness and to deal 
with life and its interests. 

2. Along with his criticisms it was ap- 
parent he possessed remarkable descrip- 
tive power. There are passages in 
**Modern Painters’’ that are as delect- 
able as pictures. Whoever reads his 
books will thereafter approach nature 
with a new faculty of appreciation; his 
attention will be directed to what he 
formerly passed by with indifference. 

3. The reader of his ‘‘ Modern Pain- 
ters’? may not know whether his views 
concerning art are sound or not, but he 
cannot but be impressed by his magnifi- 
cent diction. The finest prose writing 
during the last fifty years has been pro- 
duced by Mr. Ruskin. He is always 
striking, always eloquent, and capable 
of sustained flights of impassioned, mag- 
netic and powerful writing. 

4. His power of expression is so great 
that it is not surprising that he pours tor- 
rents of scorn upon prevalent selfishness 


| as exhibited in modern life ; his strictures 
| on those holding theories different from 
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his have been severe to the point of viru- 
lence. He has been capricious and at 
times unreasonable, causing a smile at 
his want of logic and even common sense ; 
his estimates of the results of machinery 
upon human welfare are as fantastic as a 
child might put forth. 

5. Like Wordsworth he has taught his 
readers to appreciate nature.. No one 
during his years has seemed to have his 
capacity for seeing nature instinct with 
the life of its Creator, and for revealing 
the beauty and the meaning ihat exist in 
it. He is able to penetrate through the 
facts of nature to their meaning for the 
artist, and thus stands before us with the 
dignity and purpose of a prophet. He 
can not only see rightly, but express with 
passion. 

6. A profound religious feeling is ap- 
parent in all his writings. He does not 
separate the principles of Biblical teach- 
ing from the duties of every-day life. 
Righteousness is with him a divine prin- 
ciple, eternal and unchangeable, like 
gravitation. Hence his writings enthrone 
duty, reveal goodness, and encourage 
admiration, hope and love. To pass from 
criticism of pictures to criticism of life 
becomes natural; he labored intensely 
and unremittingly for social reform. He 
seems to have found his philosophy of 
life in the Bible, and qrotes therefrom 
with the ease of Bunyan. 

Mr. Frederic Harrision, an acknowl- 
edged critic, makes philosophy the guid- 
ing principle in Ruskin’s mind. 

** Think what we may of this enormous 
library of print, we know that every word 
of it was put forth of set purpose, without 
any hidden aim, utterly without fear, aud 
wholly without guile ; to make the world 
a little better, to guide, inspire and teach 
men, come what might, scoff as they 
would, turn from him as they chose, 
though they left him alone, a broken 
old man crying in the wilderness, with 
none to hear or to care. They might 
think it all utterly vain ; we may think 
much of it was in vain; but it was always 
the very heart’s blood of a rare genius 
and a noble soul. * * * His teaching 
about art has, indeed, always been a sort 
of preface to his teaching of honesty, pur- 
ity, discipline, and religion. If he in- 
herited great wealth, it was only to fling 
it broadcast to the public or the poor. 
When he had gathered in priceless 
treasures, he gave them away with reck- 
less munificence. When he drank in 





things of beauty in distant lands, it was 
not to revel in them himself, but to share 
his joy in them with all comers. No 
literary gains of modern times have 
equaled his. But he collected such profits 
that he might found museums, enrich 
public galleries, and support poor stu- 
dents.’’—N. Y. School Journal. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 





Vl ANY years have passed since Colonel 
Higginson asked and answered the 
question, ‘‘Ought Women to Learn the 
Alphabet?’’ In that single query lay 
the whole question of higher education 
for women; granted the lower education, 
the higher was bound to follow. Teach 
women to read, and it is too late to regu- 
late their reading; the keys of the library 
may as well be put in their hands at 
once. If they were not to be trusted 
with books, if there is any department of 
knowledge from which they ought to be 
excluded, the alphabet ought to have 
been kept from them. Having put that 
into their minds, the whole field of 
knowledge as the exclusive possession of 
man is lost. In other words, there is no 
longer any question of higher education 
for women; the women have settled it for 
all time. Girton, Newnham, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
the Harvard Annex, and the Baltimore 
College for Women, are not so much an- 
swers to a question as stable and organic 
parts of the modern educational system. 
The principle of higher education, 
having become institutional, may be left 
to take care of itself; whatever modifi- 
cations of method may come as the result 
of riper experience will in no way affect 
the principle. But there are still miscon- 
ceptions among people at large which 
ought to be corrected, and one of these is 
the idea that only those girls should re- 
ceive a college education who expect to 
make professional use of the superior dis- 
cipline and skill which such an education 
develops. The remark is frequently made 
by fathers and mothers who are willing to 
give their daughters the best chance of 
usefulness and happiness in life: ‘‘A 
college education is for giris who expect 
to be teachers ; for such girls it is admir- 
able; but my daughter will not teach, 
and does not need it.’’ The fallacy which 
underlies this comment is the same fallacy 
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which underlies a good many decisions 
and conclusions: the fallacy that the 
value of a thing lies in its immediate 
utility. If the walk you have in mind 
takes you to a definite destination, where 
you are to do a definite piece of work, it 
is a good thing ; if, however, it is merely 
to reinvigorate your body, refresh your 
spirit, renew your courage, bring you 
into harmony with nature, and open your 
mind to the most fruitful thoughts, it is 
a waste of time! ‘‘Aye, aye,’’ says 
Uncle Glegg in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,’’ 
‘‘we must look to see the good of all this 
schooling as your father’s sunk so much 
money in. ... Let’s see whether you 
can do better than I can, as have made 
my fortin without it.’’ 

Now, one of the very best results of 
college training for women has been the 
immediate and notable advance of the 
standards of education for girls all along 
the line. If the colleges for women ac- 
complished nothing else, their influence 
on primary and secondary education 
would be a sufficient justification for 
their establishment and maintenance. 

But the training of teachers is only an 
incident in the work of a college; its real 
work is the training of women, not for 
specific functions, but for the supreme 
function of living. The individual inter- 
est in the mill often makes the owner so 
solicitous about the current in the sluice- 
way that he forgets the river. The train- 
ing of a hand is a’ good and necessary 
part of education, but a hand is a very 
useless member if it have not behind it a 
clear mind and a sound body. The 
woman must precede the teacher, the 
artist, the writer; a specific force must be 
fed by a general force. It is true, for 
evident reasons, that 'a goodly number of 
college-trained women become teachers; 
but a larger number go into no active 
professional work; they return to the 
old-time and all-time duties and respon- 
sibilities of womanhood. The colleges 
are doing splendid service in equipping 
women for the new occupations and fresh 
fields which are opening to them; they 
are, indeed, quietly but decisively settling 
what has been known as ‘‘the woman 
question;’’ but their greatest service lies 
in the deepening and broadening of 
womanhood. Education is often identi- 
fied with methods and systems; it is rep- 
resented as something outside of and 
apart from the person educated; some- 
thing which qualifies for specific work. 





All these things enter into education, but 
they do not constitute education. It is 
often said, both by the friends and the 
foes of higher education for women, that 
it revolutionizes the lives of women. If 
natural expansion is revolutionary, the 
statement is true; if growth and develop- 
ment are normal, itisfalse. If it is revo- 
lutionary for a seed to become a plant, 
and the flower of the plant to ripen into 
fruit, then it is revolutionary for women 
to advance from the alphabet to whatever 
mastery of knowledge they can individ- 
ually secure. As a matter of fact, both 
are in the order of nature, and the method 
of nature is by evolution, not by revolu- 
tion. 

But education, whether for men or 
women, is not method, system, or spe- 
cial qualification. Its chief function is 
the enlargement and enrichment of the 
individual life; its chief source comes to 
light in the better work, the higher in- 
telligence, the truer vision, which are 
parts of a broader way of looking at and 
dealing with things. Society does not 
stand in need of new aims; it stands in 
sore need of clearer vision of and nobler 
loyalty to aims already distinctly above 
the horizon. Society does not need new 
powers so much as the deepening and 
broadening of powers already existent. 
Glasgow did not need a new river to bring 
commerce to her wharves ; she deepened 
and broadened the channel of the Clyde. 
— The Outlook. 
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UNCONSCIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 


O much stress is usually laid upon our 
conscious and deliberate will power 

as being the chief instrument in forming 
our characters and our lives, that we 
naturally forget to estimate the vast 
amount of impressions which we receive 
involuntarily, and in a greater or less de- 
gree unconsciously. For one object, 
which we observe with concentrated at- 
tention, there are thousands which come 
within the pale of our vision without ex- 
citing thought or feeling, so far as we 
know or can remember. The same is 
true with regard to the sounds we hear, 
the substances we touch, the odors we 
inhale, the flavors we taste and all other 
subtle influences to which we are ex- 
posed. Only a small portion of all these 
comes into the region of our conscious- 
ness, to be thought of, discussed, exam- 
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ined and remembered. Generally, there- 
fore, itis only this fraction that is sup- 
posed to be worthy of attention. Indeed, 


it may be asked, ‘‘ How can we deal with | 


a sphere of which we are not conscious, 
and which we do not remember? And 
how can such a sphere affect us to any 
considerable degree ?’’ Were the uncon- 
sciousness total and the memory:an entire 
blank, the answer would be plain, that 
out of nothing, nothing could be made. 


But the very fact that we realize that | 


there is such a sphere proves that it is 
not entirely beyond our knowledge. 

The best authorities assure us that 
every single impression made upon us, 
however slight or unnoticed, is perma- 
nently registered in the brain cells, and 


is capable of being remembered when | 


the stimulus is sufficient. Sometimes 
this is brought vividly up to us by some 
interruption in the regularity of our 
bodily functions. We do not notice that 
our blood circulates, and our lungs work, 
and our heart beats, until some one of 
them becomes out of order. Then, in- 
deed, fever and pain make us very sen- 
sibly aware, not only of their own pres- 
ence, but of the regular processes which 
have been interrupted. Very frequently, 
likewise, does our memory bring back 
to us an impression which we had quite 
forgotten. An object once familiar, but 
unseen for years, will call up entire 
scenes with which it was connected; and 
the same is sometimes true of a strain of 
music, and even a scent. 

Then, too, no one can notice childhood 
without being aware that most of the 
impressions made at that period are un- 
conscious ones. In infancy all are so, 
and only very gradually do others appear. 
Not until a few years have developed the 
intelligence, and made thought possible, 
does the child begin to be really aware of 
any of the impressions that are made 
upon him; and yet by that time he has 
acquired a large amount of knowledge, 
a large number of habits, and the foun- 
dations at least of many traits of char- 
acter. In this way, for example, he has 
learned the use of language, and the way 
to supply many desires; emotions of hope 
and fear, love and dislike, anger and 
pleasure have all been aroused; habits of 
various kinds have been formed, and the 
building up of character has already 
begun. Louis Waldstein, a recent writer 
on the sub-conscious self, is inclined to 
think that much that is now attributed 











to heredity may more correctly be traced 
to these unconscious early impressions. 
He says: 

‘*In our time much has been made of 
a law of heredity, which is called upon 
to explain many peculiarities, physical as 
well as mental and moral, and the litera- 
ture of the day teems with examples which 
are meant to illustrate this law. * * * 
The force of early impressions, their repe- 
tition and their result, and the correcting 
influence of early training, are unhappily 
quite overlooked, as explaining many 
facts now ascribed to heredity. * * * 
These influences appear to me to be im- 
portant in forming habits of mind and 
body, and they are in many cases much 
easier to detect than are the so-called 
hereditary peculiarities.’’ 

If this be true, as indeed seems more 
than probable, it bears an important les- 
son to all who have charge of the young, 
to guard their surroundings with far 
more vigilance than is usually exercised. 
From earliest infancy upward the im- 
pressions the child receives unconsciously 
should be regarded as vital elements in 
his future life and character. At present, 
they are largely matters of indifference, 
and frequently left to chance. The ob- 
jects that attract his sight, the sounds he 
hears, the feelings, expressions and ac- 
tions of those around him which he insen- 
sibly copies, the atmosphere of his home, 
the influence of his associates, the habits 
which he unconsciously forms by contin- 
ual repetition of actions and feelings—all 
should be matters for patient and careful 
study by those who are his natural 
guardians. 

Can we apply these principles to self- 
culture, or will the combined results of 
the influences that have acted upon us 
for so many years be strong enough to 
resist all counter influences? There is 
no doubt that each succeeding year 
renders the sum total of all past impres- 
sions firmer and stronger; yet, as far as 
the intelligent choice of surroundings 
goes, the adult can do for himself much 
of what the parent can do for the child. 
While his will is powerless to produce or 
to banish a single unconscious impres- 
sion, he can, to a greater or less extent, 
so order his circumstances as to bring 
certain influences to bear upon himself. 
He may thus often succeed in changing 
a purpose, or altering a habit, which no 
direct and definite resolution could dis- 


| lodge. A change of associations will 
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often remove a temptation which has 
defied every toilsome effort to overcome ; 
and a healthful regime has made possible 
what no previous exertion, however 
strenuous, could effect. 

Nor does this tend to throw the least 
disparagement upon the conscious, inten- 
tional, voluntary life, which we must all 
follow, if we are to attain true manhood 
or womanhood. The two are integral 
parts of the same whole, and cannot be 
dissociated with impunity. Neither one 
must be relied on, to the exclusion of the 
other; nor can either one repair the de- 
ficiencies of the other. Toa certain ex- 
tent, the will can regulate the surround- 
ings, and so indirectly influence the 
unconscious life; while the latter in its 
turn is continually forming habits and 
supplying motives, and thus building up 
the more prominent, but not the more 
esseutial sphere of voluntary and con- 
scious power.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Se 


UNIFORMITY. 


] NIFORMITY, whether of books, 
U courses of study, or of teaching 
methods, is a word that should have no 
place in education. It is a noxious, 
pestiferous blight upon all educational 
growth. Itis wasteful, unreasoning, un- 
natural and stupid. It treats human 
nature as so much dead raw material, 
applying to it the methods of the paper 
mill or the soap factory. We do not 
force the principle of uniformity into 
other human institutions. Who would 
think of requiring all hotels and boarding 
houses to serve the same kind of food in 
the same kind of dishes three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year? Who 
would want law or custom to prescribe 
that all newspapers should be of the same 
size and contain the same kind of articles, 
or that all theatres should present the 
same plays, or that all churches should 
have the same ritual, the same music, 
and the same sermons, or that all 
libraries should contain the same books, 
all galleries the same pictures, and all 
parks the same shrubbery, fountains and 
statuary? Suppose the Almighty in 
building the world had followed the 
monotonous pattern of an ancient Egyp- 
tian pavement, and that all our moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes and seas were uni- 
form, that our trees and flowers and birds 
and beasts were all alike, what a dreary, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DEFICIENT IN MORAL 





TRAINING. 


tiresome world it would be! How glad we 
should be to have done with it! 

Then why seek to make education the 
one human interest that has the monoto- 
nous dead level of an Arabian desert or 
an Arctic ice-field? Why not follow 
nature’s grand law of diversity, and give 
both teacher and child the opportunity 
for spontaneous activity and originality? 

The policy that would require the half 
million school children of a state all to 
have the same readers, grammars and 
geographies, that would give them all 
the same exact measure of mathematics, 
literature and science, and presented to 
them in the same way, would simply 
convert the schools into a series of lifeless 
training machines, utterly asphyxiating 
to all intellectual vitality. 

We do not believe that the schools 
should be made synchronous and iden- 
tical in function by putting them into an 
electric circuit, manipulated at a central 
key-board. Rather than this we would 
prefer the old-time school, ruled by the 
stern old knights of the ferule and dunce 
block. Better the crudest and most 
primitive school if it has life and indi- 
viduality than the completest modern 
class-room which is a mere instruction 
shop with its work carried on after the 
perfunctory manner of a post-office or a 
custom house.—Learning by Doing. 


> 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DEFICIENT IN 
MORAL, TRAINING. 


A. N. WATERMAN, CHICAGO.* 


A SHORT time ago I stated that my 
4 


observation in the Criminal Court 
had been that a majority of the burglaries 
in this city were the work of boys under 
twenty-one years of age, who had re- 
ceived instruction in the public schools. 
The statement having called forth ex- 
pressions of surprise and doubt, I wrote 
to Superintendent of Police Joseph Kip- 
ley, asking what his opinion as to the 
matter is. He replied that as the result 
of twenty-eight years’ experience he 
agreed with me in every particular. 
Officer Gabriel, of the State’s Attorney’s 
office, whose business it is to look up the 
record of all persons placed upon trial, 
tells me there is no doubt about the cor- 


* Hon. A. N. Waterman, Judge of Criminal 
Court, Chicago, Illinois, on the question, ‘‘ The 
Public School Deficient in Moral Training.”’ 
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rectness of my opinion, and so far as I 
know such is the conclusion of all of the 
attaches of the State’s Attorney’s office. 
Very frequently these boys are the chil- 
dren of respectable and well-to-do parents. 
I have had one case in which four boys, 
the oldest under nineteen years of age, 
confessed to having been, within the 
space of a year and a half, guilty of eight 
distinct burglaries. All were bright, in- 
telligent lads, instructed in our public 
schools, and children of respectable par- 
ents in comfortable circumstances. None 
of the boys had been suspected by the 
police or any one until after the commis- 
sion of the last offense. The fathers and 
mothers, greatly grieved, appeared before 
me. None of them, so far as I could 
learn, were in any wise blamable, save in 
not having kept a strict watch as to where 
their boys spent their evenings. I have 
also observed that quite a number of 
street robberies are the work of minors; 
boys, acting in parties of two or more, 
spring from an alley upon a small-sized 
or half-intoxicated person, throw him 
down and rifle his pockets with am alert- 
ness hardly possible for men of mature 
years. I may be mistaken, but my 
opinion is that dishonesty is more prev- 
alent and life and property not as safe in 
the cities of the United States as it was 
forty yearsago. Business men have told 
me that the bribery of purchasing agents, 
those having the disposal of business, or 
vested with discretionary powers, is so 
common as to be a matter of serious 
alarm. That the bribery of legislators, 
jurors and other officials is more frequent 
now than it was half a century ago is a 
common belief. 

I feel confident that there is in the his- 
tory of the State of Illinois nothing 
parallel to the corruption of the legisla- 
tures of 1893, 1895 and 1897. So far as 
the bribery of agents of private parties is 
concerned, attention has recently been 
called in England to its prevalence in 
that country. In reference to all these 
things it must be borne in mind that we 
are now dealing with a generation that 
has received the benefit of instruction in 
our public schools. 

For many years we have been told that 
criminals are ignorant, that we have only 
to educate men to raise them above dis- 
honesty. So far as I have observed, edu- 
cation, unless snpplemented by moral 
training, does not eradicate criminal in- 
stincts, while it does change the course 





which the dishonest tendency will take. 
I am aware that many teachers, actuated 
by a high sense of duty, do bestow moral 
training upon their pupils and endeavor 
to instill in them principles of integrity; 
but so far as I know this is done as a 
self-imposed duty, and not as a thing pre- 
scribed by those who have charge of our 
educational system. 

Happily, in the majority of American 
homes such training is given that there 
is little need the children who come from 
them should be taught honesty at school. 
Unfortunately, the life of many parents 
is such, the pressing demands which 
hunger and cold make are so urgent, the 
homes so crowded, that little attention 
can be given to the moral training of the 
children who live therein. Moreover, in 
this ambitious age, the thought ever 
present, as regards the children of the 
very poor, is to teach them to get along 
in the world, to forge ahead, to secure 
the wealth, honor, applause, place and 
station, for which the parents have vainly 
longed. In times past business itself, 
the ordinary ways of the world, of trade 
and commerce, have been powerful factors 
in moral training. They are in this re- 
gard perhaps less to-day than ever before. 
The control of the business of the world 
is passing into a few hands. A half cen- 
tury ago each and every employee might 
reasonably hope within a few years to 
have a place of his own, be his own mas- 
ter, free to devote to his business all the 
skill, time and ability he possessed. 
To-day each employee of a great mer- 
cantile, manufacturing or transportation 
business feels that there is not one chance 
in a thousand he can ever be a proprietor 
of such a business. The thought nat- 
urally present in his mind is how he can 
increase his earnings and lessen the hours 
of his toil. The spirit of venture is in al! 
men; each loves to work, for and dwell 
upon the uncertain hopes and gains of 
the future; to burn the midnight oil; to 
toil early and late; to devote all the 
energy and strength he possesses to the 
attainment of the end for which work is 
done, has always been a pleasure to activ: 
and noble souls. The certain stipend of 
a fixed salary gratifies no such longing. 

Side by side with the blotting out of 
the small trader and manufacturer is the 
increase of gambling, a vice to day per- 
haps the most prolific cause of embezzle- 
ment, defalcation, business failures and 
suicides. The natural, healthy spirit o! 
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venture which is in man, thwarted in its 
endeavor to find legitimate gratification, 
turns to gambling. The vice of a great 
trust is not alone the creating of odious 
monopolies, but that their tendency is to 
make man dishonest. Never was there 
a time when there was more necessity for 
the teaching in our schools of plain, 
every day honesty, a recognition and re- 
spect for the rights, feelings and property 
of others, an abhorrence of gain or suc- 
cess obtained by corruption, bribery or 
dishonesty of any kind. Whether it be 
true or not, substantially every one be- 
lieves that the great trusts exist and 
prosper by cunning and unlawful means; 
that the immense fortunes thereby ac- 
cumulated have been gained by dishonest 
practices. Every newspaper, however 
much against its will, daily presents this 
lesson to the children, the men and the 
women of this land. What must, what 
will be the result? Children must be 
taught; we must all come to feel that 
there is something better than success, 
and there ought to be, in school and out 
of it, an honest and active determination, 
that, as in days of yore, honesty shall be 
the best policy.—Chicago Teacher. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


his ‘‘True Benjamin Franklin,’’ 
Sidney George Fisher says, ‘‘ During 
the last thirty years we have been trying 
every conceivable experiment in college 
education, many of them mere imitations 
from abroad and many of them mere sug- 
gestions, suppositions, or Utopian theo- 
ries. When we began these experi- 
ments,’’ he further says, ‘‘it was taken 
for granted that the old methods, which 
had produced in this country such schol- 
ars, writers, and thinkers as Lowell, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Webster, Prescott, 
Motley, Bancroft, Evarts, Phillips, Chan- 
ning, Parkerand Parkman,and in England 
a host too numerous to name, must neces- 
sarily be wrong.’’ Then he says that 
we began to imitate Germany. It was 
assumed that if we trasplanted the Ger- 
man system and that if we added to the 
German system every plausible sugges- 
tion of our own for making things easy, 
the result would be a stupendous success. 
But to the question of how many men 
have we produced who can be compared 
with the men of the old system, he an- 
Swers, ‘“‘ Not one.’’ He says, further, 





READING CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


that after thirty years of effort we have 
just discovered that college boys can not 
write a decent letter in the English lan- 
guage; a mortifying discovery, which a 
committee of Harvard University found 
out after months of labor. 

“* Education,’ says Mr. Fisher, ‘‘in- 
volves training, discipline, drill;’’ and 
we think he is right when he says, ‘‘ You 
can never teach a boy to write good Eng- 
lish by having him read elegant extracts 
from distinguished authors, or by making 
him wade through endless text-books of 
anatomy, physics, botany, history, and 
philosophy, or by giving him a glib 
knowledge of French or German, or by 
perfunctory translations of Latin and 
Greek prepared in the new-fashioned, 
easy way without a grammar.”’ 


READING BIOGRAPHY. 


LADY has just now called to get 
l a few books suitable for Lenten 
reading. She knew there were certain 
manuals designed for this purpose, but 
with the exception of A Kempis’ “‘ Imi- 
tatio Christi’’ and Marcus Dodd’s ‘‘ How 
to Become Like Christ,’’ both of which 
she had read, my shelves contained none 
of this class. This was hardly a matter 
of regret. Aside from the books men- 
tioned these manuals are too often, if not 
entirely worthless, at best rather lifeless, 
mechanical compilations. They are, of 
course, read, but nearly always in a sort 
of perfunctory manner, and hardly ever, 
it is to be feared, with much spiritual 
benefit. 

But what books could be given instead? 
That there can have been no hesitation in 
deciding this question, must be evident 
from what has already been said upon the 
subject of reading Christian biography. 
With great confidence as to their appro- 
priateness for the special purpose they 
were wished for, as well as their adapta- 
tion to convey real helpfulness to the 
reader, three volumes were promptly pro- 
duced and handed to my gentle caller. 
The books have the following titles: 
‘The Life, Letters and Diary of Lucy 
Larcom,’’ ‘‘The Life and Letters of 
Elizabeth Prentiss,’’ and ‘‘ Memorials of 
a Quiet Life.’’ 

The first of these is the story of a beau- 
tiful and healthy soul that had found its 
‘rest and comfort in a Christianity which 
had its centre in no theory or dogma, no 
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ecclesiastical system, but in the Person of | share on terms of equality with her most 


Jesus.’’ Reading the pages of this little 
volume, which relates the progress and 
development of the life of the Christian 
whose trembling hand almost in the hour 
of death wrote these last words: 
** O mariner-soul, 
Thy quest is but begun ; 
There are new worlds 

Forever to be won.’’ 
Reading these pages one does not won- 
der that two of her books written late in 
life, ‘‘ As It Is In Heaven ’”’ and ‘‘ The 
Unseen Friend,’’ should have won for 
themselves and for their author a warm 
and abiding place in many hearts. An 
individual who, like Lucy Larcom, has 
felt the presence of the invisible Friend 
and caught a glimpse of the heavenly 


world, has messages of spiritual strength | 


and uplift for human souls in every age. 
Phillips Brooks and John G. Whittier, 
spirits kindred with her own, appreciated 
this and rejoiced to number her among 
their personal friends. This, her ‘‘ Life, 
Letters and Diary ’’ shows, disclosing at 
the same time the secret springs-of her 
religious power and joy—springs which 
offer their resources for the refreshment 
of all. 

The second is the record of the life of 
the noble woman who wrote ‘‘ Stepping 
Heavenward,”’ ind is a book hardly less 
interesting and deserving of reading. 
‘* Much of my experience,’’ one finds her 
writing in one of her last letters, ‘‘ has 
cost me a great price, and I wish to use it 
for strengthening and comforting other 
souls.’”” That experience is revealed in 
this ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ and wherever it 
is read it must continue, as it has for 
years been doing, to carry instruction and 
counsel, cheer and blessing, to many hearts 
and homes. 

A very similar desire ‘‘ to lead others to 
establish themselves in the confidence and 
love of Christ, who, through a long ca- 
reer, had upheld, guided and comforted ”’ 
Maria Hare, lies back of the third book, 
the well-known and widely read ‘‘ Mem- 
orials,’’ by Augustus J. C. Hare, of his 
mother. Because she felt that the story 
of God’s dealings in her own life might 
lead others to a simpler faith and more 
entire trust in Him, no self-seeking reti- 
cence was allowed to hide any part of that 
story from others’ eyes. The veil of her 
home life is lifted, and readers are per- 
mitted to look in upon her private 
thoughts and meditations, and thus to 











intimate friends, the blessings of her sweet 
and beautiful Christian life. 

More than this, however. The book 
introduces one not alone to the life and 
experiences of a single personality, but 
to a large and interesting circle of rela- 
tives and friends whose uncommonly fine 
spirituality and high-toned religious as- 
pirations and attainments make them at 
once most delightful and graciously up- 
lifting associates for any reader. ‘“‘ In its 
purest and finest form, the perfect type 
of piety,’’ one writer thinks, ‘‘has been 
yielded nowhere in Christendom ’’ so well 
as in the home of those to whose inmost 
heart and life the reader of this book is 
introduced. As compared with associa- 
ting with imaginary characters on the 
pages of fiction, how healthful to do so 
with real men and women of biography ! 
In his ‘‘ History of European Morals,”’ 
Lecky has pointed out that the exercise 
of our sympathies in favor of imaginary 
beings tends positively to indispose one 
to practical benevolence. To exercise the 
sympathies, on the contrary, with such 
men and women as are met with in these 
‘*Memorials,’’ gives new reality and 
earnestness to life. It makes duty more 
clear and the way of its performance a 
way of joy. It clothes the common 
drudgeries of obedience in garments of 
beauty. It renders household, business 
and professional routine sacred, and self- 
sacrifice attractive. And are not these 
lessons worthy, on our part, of laying 
aside for the time being, all fictitious 
writings, in order that more undivided 
attention may be given to biographical 
literature? There can be but one answer. 

Had my caller been a young gentleman 
instead of a young lady, the probability 
is that other ‘‘ Lives’’ would have been 
chosen for his reading. Here is that of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, for example, in 
two stately volumes, with a great wealth 
of suggestion and inspiration, wisdom 
and vital power. Dean Stanley, by the 
way, was a nephew of Maria Hare, his 
mother having been her sister. Here is 
the ‘‘ Life of Thomas Arnold,’’ whose 
student Stanley has been, and whose 
‘“* Life’’ he wrote when a comparatively 
young man. Some years ago the sainted 
Dr. Reily wrote me in a letter that Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘ Life of Arnold ’’ was ‘‘ one of the 
most inspiring books he had ever read.”’ 
Here is the ‘‘ Life of Frederick Dennison 
Maurice,’’ the warmly admired friend of 
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Stanley, and the profound theological 
scholar who, in connection with Arnold, 
helped to mould those broad, catholic 
views in Stanley with which he has 
touched the hearts and won the sympa- 
thies of not a few of the teachers and 
preachers of our own Church. Here are 
the ‘‘ Lives’’ of Frederick W. Robertson 
and Jonathan Edwards, John Williamson 
Nevin and Horace Bushnell, Norman 
McCloud and several others, any one or 
all of which might appropriately and 
profitably be placed in the hands of read- 
ers of various ages, callings and occupa- 
tions. One can say, without any fear of 
contradiction, that the attentive reading 
of these books and their like would 
awaken a new interest in life, enlarge the 
mental, moral and religious horizon, and 
prove itself a means of grace for the re- 
newal and ennobling of life and character. 
One feels sure that if young men could 
be persuaded to study one such “‘ Life,’’ 
they would soon find the reading of trashy 
books and magazines an insipid and 
wearying task, and that the habit of read- 
ing sensational Sunday sheets, in the 
presence of such books, was not only im- 
possible, but intolerable. 

The suggestion of oneadditional ‘‘Life’’ 
just recently published may possibly help 
to induce some who are skeptical with ref- 
erence to our views as to reading Christian 
biography, to take up by way of experi- 
ment this volume of absorbing interest. 
The reference is, of course, to the ‘‘ Life 
of Henry Drummond,”’ by George Adam 
Smith. The testimony of two well-known 
men as to the character of him the story 
of whose life this book records, should be 
sufficient to recommend the book. Ian 
Maclaren saysthis: ‘‘Without pride, with- 
out envy, without selfishness, without 
vanity, moved only by good-will and 
spiritual ambitions, responsive ever to the 
touch of God and every noble impulse, 
faithful, fearless and magnanimous, Heury 
Drummond was the most perfect Christ- 
ian I have known or expect to see this 
side the grave.’’ Dwight L. Moody, who 
has had a world-wide opportunity of see- 
ing men and taking their measure, writes 
as follows: ‘‘ No man has ever been with 
me for any length of time that I did not 
See something that was unlike Christ, 
and I often see it in myself, but in Henry 
Drummond never. All the time we were 
together he was a Christlike man.’’ Who 
should not wish to know the man of whom 
this can be said? Who may not be 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: V/I. 


religiously benefited by reading this 

‘Life?’ This special friend of young 

men, their enthusiastic leader and loving 

companion—what Christian young man 

is there that should not acquaint himself 
| with the principles and motives dominant 
| in his illustrious life ?—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


— > 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: VII. 


F teachers could be induced to do this 
work with their pupils constantly, 
methodically, and in large measure, it 
would mean infinite gain to them—even 
more than to their boys and girls. That 
teacher who has a soul but is lacking in 
power of will to do the better thing, is 
greatly blessed in being expected and re- 
quired to do this good work by some one 
in authority. Doing it broadly and well, 
he or she becomes a leaven of blessing 
permeating the community, unrecognized 
it may be, but real as the attraction of 
gravity and helpful as the light. Nor 
are they teaching their immediate pupils 
alone but the grandchildren of these 
pupils as well, it may be for many gen- 
erations. If we had learned nothing 
more during the school term than the 
selections in prose and poetry that are 
here brought toa close for ancther year— 
learning the words, looking into their 
grammatical relations, thinking the 
thought and yielding to its power of im- 
pression, growing familiar with the 
phrase, scanning the lines—it would 
have been time very profitably spent. 
The following were written from memory, 
on the dates named, in special blank 
books prepared for such use, having been 
memorized during the preceding week: 


DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 

gold ; ithe sea 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deepGalilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset was seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 
blown, [strown. 

That host on the morrow lay wither’d and 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
blast, 

And breathed on the face of the foe as he poet : 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and 
chill, [grew still ! 





And their hearts but once heaved and forever 
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And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his 
pride: 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf, 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his 
mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 
sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 
Lord Byron. 


THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT. 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue, ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark, terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever singing as they shine— 

‘* The hand that made us is divine.”’ 

J. Addison, 


THE REFORMER. 


Though the life of the Reformer may 
seem rugged and arduous, it were indeed 
hard to say considerately that any other 
life were worth living at all. Who can 
thoughtfully affirm that the career of the 
conquering, desolating, subjugating war- 
rior,—of the devotee of gold, or pomp, or 
sensual joys; the monarch in his purple, 
the miser by his chest, the wassailer over 
his bowl,—is it not a libel on humanity 
and an offense against God? But the 
earnest, unselfish Reformer,—born into a 
state of darkness, evil and suffering, and 
honestly striving to replace these by light 
and purity and happiness,—he may fall 
and die, as so many have done before him, 
but he cannot fail. His vindication shall 
gleam from the walls of his hovel, his 
dungeon, his tomb; it shall shine in the 





radiant eyes of uncorrupted childhood and 
fall in blessings from the lips of high- 
hearted, generous youth. 

As the untimely death of the good is 
our strongest moral assurance of the 
Resurrection, so the life wearily worn out 
in doubtful and perilous conflict with 
wrong and woe, is our most conclusive 
evidence that wrong and woe shall yet 
vanish forever. Luther, dying amid the 
agonizing tears and wild consternation of 
all Protestant Germany — Columbus, 
borne in regal pomp to his grave by the 
satellites of the royal miscreant whose 
ingratitude and perfidy had broken his 
mighty heart—these teach us, at least, 
that all true greatness is ripened and tem- 
pered and proved in life-long struggle 
against vicious beliefs, traditions, prac- 
tices, institutions; and that not to have 
been a Reformer is not to have truly lived. 

Life is a bubble which any breath may 
dissolve ; Wealth or Power a snow-flake, 
melting momently into the treacherous 
deep across whose waves we are floated 
on to our unseen destiny: but to have 
lived so that one less orphan is called to 
choose between starvation and infamy, 
to have lived so that some eyes of those 
whom Fame shall never know are bright- 
ened and others suffused at the name of 
the beloved one,—so that the few who 
knew him truly shall recognize him as a 
bright, warm, cheering presence, which 
was here for a season and left the world 
no worse for his stay in it,—this surely is 
to have really /ived,—and not wholly in 
vain.—Horace Greeley. April z 





IN MEMORIAM, 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove: 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
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We have but faith, we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth since I began 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


KNOWING. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


We are spirits clad in veils ; 
Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


Heart to heart was never known, 
Mind with mind did never meet ; 
We are columns left alone, 
Of a temple once complete. 


Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart, though seeming near, 
In our light we scattered lie, 
All is thus but starlight here. 


What is social company 

But a babbling summer stream ? 
What our wise philosophy 

But the glancing of a dream ? 


Only when the sun of love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought ; 
Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught ; 


Only when our souls are fed 

Ey the Fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led, 

Which they never drew from earth, 


We like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they meet and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, flowing into one. 
C. P. Cranch, 





GOOD MEMORY WORK: V/1. 


PSALM C. 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
ye lands. Serve the Lord with gladness: 
come before his presence with singing. 
Know ye that the Lord he is God: it is 
he that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves; we are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise: be thankful unto him, and bless 
his name. For the Lord is good; his 
mercy is everlasting: and his truth en- 
dureth to all generations. April zoth. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


There is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we only would stop to take it, 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would wake it ! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 
For the sweet blue sky will soon peep thro’ 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 
There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 
And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure ; 

It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to Heaven ; 

Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks, 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 

Than to snap the delicate, slender threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 

And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit, and grieve, and wonder. 


RIENZI’S ADDRESS. 


Friends, I come not here totalk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom ;—we are slaves ! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves! He sets, and his last beam 
Falls on a slave !—not such as, swept along 

By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory and undying fame ; 

But base, ignoble slaves—slaves to a horde 

Of petty tyrants, feudal despots, lords 

Rich in some dozen ome villages— 

Strong in some hundred spearmen—only great 
In that strange spell—a name! Each hour, dark 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, _[fraud, 
Cries out against them. But this very day, 

An honest man, my neighbor—there he stands— 
Was struck—struck like a dog, by one who wore 
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The badge of Ursini! because, forsooth, 
He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 
Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, 
At sight of that great ruffian! Be we men, 
And suffer such dishonor? Men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood? Such shames are 
common. 
Ihave known deeper wrongs. I,that speak to ye— 
I had a brother once—a gracious boy, 
Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope, 
Of sweet and quiet joy ; there was the look 
Of heaven upon his face which limners give 
To the beloved disciple. How I loved 
That gracious boy! Younger by fifteen years, 
Brother at once and son! He left my side, 
A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 
Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 
That pretty, harmless boy was slain! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 
For vengeance. Rouse, ye Romans! Rouse, 
ye slaves! [ brawl, 

Have ye brave sons? Look, in the next fierce 
To see them die! Have ye fairdaughters? Look 
Tosee them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonored! and if ye dare call for justice, 
Be answered by the lash! Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty ruledthe world! Yet we are Romans! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Was greater than a king !—and once again— 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus !—once again I swear, 
The Eternal City shall be free ! 

April 26. M. R. Mitford. 


HANNAH, THE MOTHER. 


‘*The Master has come over Jordan,”’ 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 
‘‘Is healing the people who throng Him, 
With a touch of His finger, they say. 
And now I shall carry the children,— 
Little Rachel and Samuel and John; 
I shall carry the baby Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.”’ 


The father looked at her kindly; 

But he shook his head and smiled, 
‘* Now, who but a doting mother 

Would think of a thing so wild? 

If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fever, ’twere well; 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.’’ 


‘* Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan; 

I feel such a burden of care: 

If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 

If He lay His hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know; 

For a blessing forever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.”’ 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between; 
’Mong the people who hung on His teaching, 
Or waited His touch and His word; 
Thro’ the row of proud Pharisees list’ning, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 
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Now, why shouldst thou hinder the Master,’’ 
Said Peter, ‘‘ with children like these? 

Seest not how, from morning till evening, 
He teacheth, and healeth disease ?’’ 

Then Christ said, ‘‘ Forbid not the children; 
Permit them to come unto me;’’ 

And He took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel He set on His knee. 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As He laid His hands on the brothers, 
And blessed them with tenderest love; 
As he said of the babes in His bosom, 
‘‘Of such are the kingdom of Heaven;”’ 
And strength for all duty and trial, 
That hour to her spirit was given. 


DOING FOR OTHERS. 
Hear then my counsel ; hear the word divine: 
To every mau give that which most he needs ; 
Do that which he can never do for you. 
Thus live you like the spring that gives you water 
And like the grape that sheds for you its blood, 
And like the rose that perfume sheds for you, 
And like the bread that satisfies your need, 
And like the clouds that pour their rain for you, 
And like the sun that shines so gladly for you, 
And like the earth that bears you on her bosom, 
And like the dead who left their care for you. 
You cannot teach the dead, nor bless the 
heavens, 
Nor bear the earth, nor give the sun more glory, 
Nor clouds more rain; you cannot nourish bread, 
Nor give the rose its fragrance, nor the vine 
Its sap, nor can you feed the water-springs. 
And now, what were you, if none did for you 
What you ne’er did and ne’er can do for them ? 
For what can you return to God for all? 
Your very spirit means His spirit—given : 
Then like that spirit, freely, purely, truly, 
Divinely, do for every one your best. 
Thus only can you live in righteousness, 
in heavenly peace, joyful, and free from care ; 
Thus will you live even as His spirit lives ; 
Thus wlll you in His very kingdom dwell. 


a May 2. 
IT IS MORE BLESSED.” ~ ” 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven ; 
Give ! as the waves when their channel is riven - 
Give ! as the free air and sunshine are given ; 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give. F 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, * 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever-glowing, 
Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 
Give as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 
Pour out thy love like the rush of a river, : 
Wasting its waters, for ever and ever, r 
Thro’ the burnt sands that reward not the giver, 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the Summer showers pouring ! 
What if no bird through the pearl-rain is soaring? 
What if no blessom looks upward adoring ? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee ? 


Give,though thy heart may be wasted and weary, 
Laid on an altar all ashen and dreary ; 
Though from its pulses a faint miserere 

Beats to thy soul the sad presage of fate, 
Bind it with cords of unshrinking devotion ; 
Smile at the song of its restless emotion ; 
’Tis the stern hymn of eternity’s ocean ; 

Hear! and in silence thy future await. 
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So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What ifthe hard heart give thorns for thy roses? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes? 

Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over ; 

Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 

Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from 
lover ; 

What shall thy longing avail in the grave ? 
Give as the heart gives whose fettersare breaking 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy 

waking. 
Soon, Heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 

Thou shalt know God and the gift that He gave. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 


NATIONAL HYMN. 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring ! 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake : 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
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Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 


Great God, our King! 
a. 
MILTON ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

If the choice were necessary, I would, 
sir, prefer my blindness to yours. Yours 
is a cloud spread over the mind, which 
darkens both the light of reason and of 
conscience: mine keeps from my view 
only the colored surfaces of things, while 
it leaves me at liberty to contemplate the 
beauty and stability of virtue and of 
truth. How many things are there, be- 
sides, which I would not willingly see! 
how many which I must see, against my 
will! and how few which 'I feel any 
anxiety to see! There is, as the apostle 
has remarked, a way to strength through 
weakness. Let me, then, be the most 
feeble creature alive, as long as that 
feebleness serves to invigorate the ener- 
gies of my rational and immortal spirit ; 
as long as, in that obscurity in which I 
am enveloped, the light of the Divine 
presence more clearly shines: then, in 
proportion as I am weak, I shall be in- 
vincibly strong, and, in proportion as I 
am blind, I shall more clearly see. 

May oth. 


Smith. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ie the resignation of Dr. C. H. Albro 
as Principal of the Mansfield State 
Normal School, Pennsylvania loses the 
services of one of the best educators in 


the United States. Under his adminis- 
tration the Mansfield State Normal 
School attained a degree of prosperity 
unequaled in the past history of the in- 
stitution. His lectures at institutes 
were always instructive, full of wisdom 
and based on wide study and experience. 
Our best wishes follow him to his new 
home in the Empire State. The trustees 
of the Mansfield State Normal School 
made a wise selection in the choice of 
Dr. A. T. Smith as the successor of Dr. 
Albro. Dr. Smith had charge of the 
West Chester State Normal School 
during the recent absence of Dr. Philips, 
who was visiting schools in Europe. 





For many years Dr. Smith has been a 
student and a teacher of the science of 
education. His lectures have always 
been popular among the teachers of this 
and other states. He isarising men in the 
educational circles of the State. 


Miss V. L. Nourss, principal of the 
Lenox School, Washington, D. C., writes 
April 18th, in reference to our Good 
Memory Work supplement of October 
last: ‘‘ I have had demands for additional 
copies of your Memory Supplement. of 
The School Journal. Is it possible to ob- 
tain more of them? Interest amounts to 
enthusiasm, and many teachers and 
pupils are benefited. I can use them to 
advantage in the hands of some enthusi- 
astic teachers who have heard of the 
good they have done in our schools here.”’ 
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SEVEN MONTHS’ TERM. 





HE friends of public schools will be 
much gratified to learn that the bill 
to extend the minimum school term to 
seven months passed the Legislature 
finally, in the Senate, on March 28, just 
too late for mention of the fact in our last 
number. This is a step in the right di- 
rection, and will result in great benefit to 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. The 
bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Hon. R. R. Todd, of 
Lawrence county, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. Chairman Todd, 
Representative Reitzell, and their asso- 
ciates of the Committee, Hon. Wm. F. 
Stewart, of Philadelphia, and others, de- 
serve commendation for their interest in 
the measure. The bill passed the House 
by a vote of 145 yeas to 41 nays. 
It was reported from the Senate Com- 


‘mittee on Education with an affirmative 


recommendation and, after it had passed 
first and second reading, it was recom- 
mitted to the same Committee, where it 
was evidently intended by the opponents 
of the bill to obstruct its passage, and, if 
possible, defeat it. After giving a reas- 
onable time to report the bill, a motion 
was made to recall it from the Committee. 
This motion, which was made by Senator 
Wentz, of Montgomery county, prevailed, 
and the bill was again placed on the Sen- 
ate calendar. Much of the credit for the 
final passage of the bill is due to Senator 
Flinn, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Senator Wentz of Montgom- 
ery, Senator Brown of Lawrence, Sena- 
tor Cummings of Warren, and Senator 
Henry of Philadelphia. It is an unusual 
proceeding to discharge a committee from 
the consideration of a bill in the Senate, 
but the disposition shown by its oppon- 
ents to defeat the bill, justified the action 
taken to discharge the committee from its 
further consideration. Pennsylvania is 
to be congratulated on the promise of the 
advance which should now be made in be- 
half of the educational interests of the 
Commonwealth. The vote on the final pas- 
sage of the bill in the Senate is as follows : 
Yeas—Messrs. Brown, of Lawrence: Brown, 
Philadelphia; Brown, Westmoreland; Chisolm, 
Cochran, Crawford; Cummings, Eby, Flinn, 
Hardenbergh, Henry, Higgins, Holzwarth, Mc- 
Carrell, Magee, Martin, Miller, Cumberland; 
Muehlbronner, Osbourn, Rice, Scott, Luzerne; 
Snyder, Sproul, Styles, Stineman, Vare, Wash- 
burn, Weiss, Weller, Wentz—30. 
Nays—Messrs. Boyd, Grady, Haines, Hertz- 





ler, Hummel, Lee, Merrick, Miller, Berks; 
Neely, Vaughau—1o. 

The following is the text of the bill, 
which was approved by Governor Stone 
on Tuesday, April 4th : 

An Act to extend the minimum school term 
to seven months: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, ete., That the mini- 
mum school term shall be seven months, and 
after the close of the school year ending 
on the first Monday of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine, school directors 
or controllers shall keep the schools of their 
respective districts in operation at least seven 
months each year: Provided, That the length 
of the annual term may remain as at present in 
districts where the maximum amount of tax al- 
lowed by law to be levied for school purposes, 
together with the amount of State appropria- 
tion to which the said districts are entitled, 
shall be found insufficient to keep the schools 
open a greater length of time than six months. 


Hon. Henry H. Cummings, Senator 
from Warren County, spoke as follows in 
the discussion of the bill: 


Mr. President, it seems somewhat strange 
to me that all the Senators who are opposed 
to this bill are in favor of it individually 
and so far as their own children are con- 
cerned and their own interests are con- 
cerned, but so far as their constituents are 
concerned they are opposed to it because, as 
they say, that their constituents are unable 
to bear the additional burden that the pass- 
ing of this law will impose upon them by 
making the school term more than six 
months. It has also been contended that it 
will destroy the health of these children, 
and yet their children and my children are 
at school eight and nine months in a year 
and their health has suffered very little. 
It seems to me that there is very little in 
this argument. If there is any use in ap- 
propriating the large sum that is appropri- 
ated by the State for this purpose, it is 
because the best interests of the State de- 
mand it, the future citizenship of the State 
demands it, and the preservation of the 
citizenship of the State demands it, and I 
suppose that we are all in accord with refer- 
ence to the beneficial results derived from 
education. We all know that the result of 
this education that we are giving to the 
children of our State is forcing the Ameri- 
can industries ahead of the old world. We 
have the same blood that they have in the 
old countries, and yet we pay our artisans 
higher wages and are able to turn out bet- 
ter articles of manufacture. Why?  Be- 
cause of the superior intelligence of our 
citizens and our advanced ideas on the ques- 
tion of educating them, and we are thus able 
to drive foreign competition out and hold 
our own among the countries of the world. 

We have a very good illustration in the 
war with Spain, when Cervera’s fleet went 
out of Santiago harbor and was destroyed 
by the American soldiers and when our 
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brave soldiers climbed and carried the 
heights of El Caney. How were they able 
to accomplish such great results in the 
short time that it was accomplished? We 
all know that it was the men behind the 
guns who had brains. It was the brain, 
educated and cultured by our system of 
education, that managed and directed the 
shot that destroyed our enemies. It is the 
brain that is bringing to us everything that 
is good. Then why do we attempt to limit 
the school term in these poor districts to 
only six months school in the year? Why 
do we attempt to shut off from the poor 
farmers’ children who have no school ad- 
vantages equivalent to those living in the 
boroughs and cities? Is it a sufficient 
reason for opposition to it, because, as they 
say, their constituents are opposed to it? 
It is to be presumed that the Senators who 
represent the constituents, of whom they 
_— represent the highest intelligence of 
their own counties, and they agree as far as 
their own children are concerned that they 
need a longer school term, and yet their 
constituents demand of them that they 
should limit the number of school months 
that they should give to their children; and 
I claim that they fall into this error against 
the best interests of the citizenship of our 
State, and to oppose this measure I think 
would be to put a blemish upon the 
brightest jewel in the star of our Common- 
wealth. We should take into consideration 


that we are legislating for the interests of 
the next generation, for the future citizen- 


ship of this Commonwealth, for the preser- 
vation of our institutions and for the naval 
and military strength of our nation. We 
are legislating for brains, not muscle; 
muscle is cheap and we can buy it; and I 
think we should not listen to those who are 
demanding that we shall not increase our 
school term, but that we should advance in 
this direction and give to the poorest of the 
Commonwealth the same opportunities that 
the richest have. Six months’ school term 
was not considered a hardship a few years 
ago when we distributed but one and a half 
million dollars, and now, when we distri- 
bute five millions and a half, certainly to 
increase the school term one month will not 
be a hardship. 

There are one or two facts not brought out 
in this discussion as I think they should be. 
In the country districts which need this 
provision, you will find in very many dis- 
tricts where the farmers are poor, that they 
necessarily use the labor of their children to 
the fullest extent. About the only time 
that these children may attend school before 
they become of sufficient age to be of any 
help on the farm, is from six to twelve 
years, during which time they are per- 
mitted to go to school; for the man that will 
object to this for the cost’s sake, we may 
assume that he will not be careful to let the 
child go to school at all times. Now then, 
we would limit the months down to six 
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months and the child may not be able to go 
more than three months of that time be- 
cause of long distances that they must 
travel and the inclemency of the weather; 
so that | preg your six months’ term 
of school narrows itself down to much less 
time and in that case it deprives them of all 
the school term, except possibly three 
months. The largest boys attend during 
the winter months and the smaller children 
attend during the summer months, and un- 
less you increase the term neither the large 
boy nor the small girl will obtain much of 
this school term. 


Hon. William M. Brown, Senator from 
Lawrence county, spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, the Senator from Tioga un- 
dertakes to fasten what has been said by 
former Legislatures and the legislators 
thereof upon us to-day, who are called upon 
to act in the present and not in the past. 
What the former legislators said with refer- 
ence to their action upon the appropriation 
of five and a half millions does not in any 
sense bind me as a member of this Senate, 
and I don’t think it will bind any other 
member of this Senate. 

It is likely we are going to be called upon 
to vote for an appropriation of five and a-half 
millions for the common schools of Penn- 
sylvania. What for? What for? Simply 
to increase the advantages that are to be 
given to all the poor boys and poor girls in 
every school district in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to enhance the value of education, 
to build up a better and more enlightened 
people in our Commonwealth, to advance 
the material interests of our Commonwealth, 
to do as the Senator from Warren county 
said, ‘‘ develop the brains that stood behind 
the guns in our war with Spain.’’ It is for 
the expansion of the brain and uplifting of 
the civilization of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. That is why we vote this 
large appropriation to the common schools, 
and there are many, many districts in Penn- 
sylvania to-day, as I understand it, which 
are not having any longer term of school 
since we are appropriating five and a-half 
millions than when only a million dollars 
were appropriated per annum. We passed 
the bill that the Senator from Tioga said he 
had the honor tointroduce. Many of us had 
the honor to stand up and fight fora just 

roportion in the distribution of this school 
und. We all did, as I understand it, and 
when we vote on this appropriation we do it 
not so much to increase taxation as to ad- 
vance and improve the school system of 
Pennsylvania. Asone of the Senators said, 
the school system of this Commonwealth is 
one of the brightest jewels in Pennsylvania’s 
star. We want all the schools in the Com- 
monwealth lifted up to the highest grade of 
efficiency, and in order to do that we are 
willing to expend the sum of five and a-half 
million dollars per annum, and I say to the 
Senator from York, and to the Senator from 
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Snyder, and all the rest of the Senators who 
oppose this bill, that the poor boys and poor 
girls in their districts have just as much 
right to'a seven months’ school term as has 
the richest boy and the richest girl in the 
richest school district. And I say further, 
that those men do not do their duty in op- 
posing this measure. ‘‘ Home rule’’ is their 
= Home rule is all right if there is no 
other principle involved than home rule, but 
there is another principle involved. They 
ask the Legislature to give them five and a- 
half millions towards the common school 
ey of the State. We say we will do 
that if that money is expended for the pur- 
pose for which we vote it to be expended, 
that is, to expend it in those districts so 
that those poor girls and poor boys in the 
poorer districts may have just as great ad- 
vantages as the richer boys and the richer 
girls in the richer districts. 

I say further, that I am unalterably op- 
posed to and will continue to be opposed to 
any possible scheme to reduce the appropri- 
ations to our common schools. I will fight 
it to the last ditch, and I will say that I will 
vote in order to give every boy and every 

irl in the Commonwealth that God-given 

irthright—a good education—so that when 
he goes out in life he may go out equipped 
to battle with those boys of the richer cities 
and richer counties. To-day the State is 
giving you twenty-one million dollars and 
only receiving twelve million, and it is right 
for you to raise a little more so that that boy 
may come out and be as good a Senator 
some day as you are. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Deputy Supt. John Q. 
Stewart is chairman and Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
D. F. Fortney, Esq., and Supts. G. W. 
Weiss and Samuel Hamilton are mem- 
bers, have been tireless in their efforts on 
behalf of a longer school term. A copy 
of the following letter from this Com- 
mittee was placed in the hands of each 
member of the Senate, and it was their 
final appeal to the Senators : 


HARRISBURG, PA., M/arch 27th, 1899. 

DEAR SiR: The Legislative Committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association submits for your 
consideration some facts concerning the annual 
school terms in Pennsylvania. 

By an Act of Assembly approved May 8th, 
1854, the minimum school term was made four 
months. In 1872 the minimum term was ex- 
tended by the Legislature to five months. By 
an Act approved May tigth, 1887, the minimum 
term was extended to six months. 

At the present session of the Legislature a 
bill was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives to increase the minimum term to seven 
mouths. This bill passed the House by a vote 
of one hundred and forty-five in the affirmative 
to forty-one in the negative. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education in the 








Senate, and was promptly reported with an 
affirmative remain, After having 
passed first and second reading in regular 
order it was for some reason recommitted, but 
was recalled from the Committee by the Senate, 
where it now awaits final action. If the de- 
cisive majority given by the members of the 
House in favor of the bill is taken as an indica- 
tion of the prevailing sentiment, there can be 
no reasonable doubt of its passage in the Senate. 

The District Reports of last year show that 
there were over eight hundred districts, repre- 
senting more than two hundred thousand chil- 
dren, having only the minimum school term of 
six months. Ina majority of these districts the 
schools were closed at the end of the term with 
sufficient funds in the treasury to have an addi- 
tional month of school. In some cases two or 
three additional months could have been pro- 
vided for without any material increase in the 
low tax rate of the district. 

Districts which fail, year after year, to give 
the children school privileges beyond the mini- 
mum term of six months, with ample means at 
their disposal, supplemented by a liberal State 
appropriation, can well afford to add at least 
another month to the school term. The State 
will certainly be justified in compelling school 
boards to increase the annual term in districts 
which do not of their own voluntary action pro- 
vide for a longer term than the minimum of six 
months. 

From to 1854 to 1872 the appropriation made 
by the Legislature for the support of the public 
schuvols was $5,788,886. From 1873 to 1887 the 
appropriation made for the support of the pub- 
lic schools was $14,760,000. From 1888 to 1899 
the appropriation made for the support of the 
public schools in this Commonwealth, was 
$50, 000,000. 

The new method of distributing the appro- 

riation, authorized by the Legislature of 1897, 
increased the appropriation in a large majority 
of the rural districts or townships of the State. 
These districts can very well afford to extend 
the annual term, but in a majority of instances 
they are not disposed to do so in the absence of 
legislation compelling them to take such action. 
The city of Philadelphia received from the 
State $219,729.59 less in 1898 than it received in 
1897, owing to the change made by the new 
basis of distribution in favor of the country 
districts. The city of Pittsburg received $16,- 
636.65 less in 1898 than it received in 1897. 
The country districts were thus favored by an 
equivalent increase in the pro rata share of the 
appropriation to which they were entitled 
under the Act of 1897. 

In view of these facts it is only common jus- 
tice to the children of this Commonwealth that 
all the schools should be kept open for a longer 
term than six months, which is the minimum 
term now provided by existing laws. It is an 
interesting fact to note that there are counties 
in this State whose Representatives have not at 
any time cast a single vote against the exten- 
sion of the school term; while, on the other 
hand, there are some counties in which the 
Representatives have not supported any meas- 
ure from 1854 to 1899 extending the annual 
term, although there are districts in these 
counties in which the school term is now more 
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than seven months. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Legislature alone can bring into the 
schools the children of the short-term districts, 
as the boards of school directors, notwithstand- 
ing the existing favorable conditions, will not 
add a single day to the school term unless com- 
pelled to do so by legislation. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN Q. STEWART, 
Chairman of Committee, 


-_ 
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LOS ANGELES MEETING. 





HE people of California know how to 
get up a royal welcome for their 
friends from the East. They can do this 
on short notice and with all the more 
emphasis of hospitality when, as now, 
longer time is afforded. This meeting, 
which will be held July 11-14, will be 
memorable in the history of the Associa- 
tion. A single fare rate for the round 
trip, with favorable privileges on the way, 
has been granted by the railroads. 

One first-class limited fare, plus two 
dollars membership fee, for the round 
trip with privilege of diverse routes going 
and returning via any direct line will 
be $52.00 from the Missouri river; $59.50 
from St. Louis; $59.90 from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and $64.50 from Chicago. 
Additional charge will be made for re- 
turn via Shasta Route and Portland, 
Oregon, of $12.50 for those who reach 
Los Angeles via El Paso or Deming or 
Barstow, i. e., via Santa Fe or Southern 
Pacific (Sunset) Routes; and $17.50 for 
those reaching Los Angeles via Ogden. 
This additional charge will return pas- 
sengers to Houston, Texas, through 
Ogden, Texline and Fort Worth, or 
through Ogden, Purcell and Fort Worth; 
to Kansas City or Omaha through Ogden 
or any direct line; and to St. Paul via 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern or 
Canadian Pacific. Return tickets to or 
through Chicago will be honored from 
St. Paul as if return was made via the 
Missouri river. Tickets will be on sale 
June 25 to July 8, inclusive, and pas- 
sengers must reach Los Angeles not later 
than July 11. The limit of the ticket for 
return is September 4, 1899. Stop over 
privileges will be allowed going within 
the transit limit of July 11, and return- 
ing, within the final limit, September 4, 
at any and all points west of and includ- 
ing El Paso, Trinidad, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, Denver and corresponding points 
on northern trans-continental lines. The 
tates for the trip are not restricted to 
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teachers, and many who are not of the 
profession will no doubt ‘‘ go West”’ on 
these low-priced tickets. 

The State managers for Pennsylvania 
are Supt. George Howell, Scranton; 
Prof. S. T. Skidmore, Philadelphia; and 
Prof. H. W. Fisher, Pittsburgh, to whom 
inquiries may be addressed. The final 
programme will be issued about May 15th. 


THE LAFAYETTE FUND. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 
HIS contribution is not what it ought 
to be from the second State in the 
Union, but ‘‘every little helps.’”’ We 
wrote Hon. Chas. G. Dawes, Controller 
of the Currency, Washington, D. C., a 
few days since for a statement of amounts 
contributed from the Pennsylvania schools 
to the Lafayette monument fund, and 
have just received the same, showing a 
total of $3,615.55 to April 19, 1899. An 
excellent spirit is manifested in these 
contributions, which come largely from 
individual schools scattered all over the 
State. The list comprises seventeen 
foolscap pages. Many of the sums cred- 
ited are less than a dollar, but they are 
given with generous purpose and in the 
true patriotic spirit. 

The following credits are given for ten 
dollars or more, and include all that are 
so reported: Pittsburgh 313.51, Wilkes- 
barre 269.07, Reading 146.73, Lancaster 
142.46, Erie 141.63, Warren 98.19, Mc- 
Keesport 88.21, Allentown 84.75, Scran- 
ton 66.96, Clearfield 66.72, Newcastle 
62.74, Hazleton 62.05, Ashbourne 54.09, 
Brookville 46.20, Media 40.16, Plymouth 
38.00, Columbia 34.42, Scottdale 32.35, 
South Bethlehem 31.43, Pottstown 30.69, 
Nanticoke 29.60, Butler 28.57, Apollo 
28.00, Allegheny (the Lincoln Avenue 
school) 27.50, Pottsville 25.00, Shamokin 
25.00, Sheridanville 24.00, Chestnut 
Hill 23.75, Carlisle 23.08, Connellsville 
23.00, Latrobe 22.59, Sandy Run 22.59, 
Tionesta 21.71, Rochester 21.50, Mount 
Carmel 19.36, South Easton, 19.25, Lock 
Haven 18.83, Sayre 18.06, Hamburg 
18.00, Wanamie 17.55, Danville 17.00, 
Mahanoy City 16.94, Lewisburg 16.85, 
West Chester Normel School 16.56, 
Athens 15.50, Marienville 15.24, Lock 
Haven Normal School, 15, Ashland 15, 
Conshohocken 15, Ridley Park 15, Punx- 
sutawney 15, Schuylkill Haven 13.79, 
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Corry 13.69, Everett 12.75, Lewiston 
12.70, Bloomsburg 12.61, York 12.45, 
Huntingdon 12.26, New Haven 12, Dun- 
more 12, California 11.90, Hollidaysburg 
11.57, Laporte 11.50, Canonsburg 11.27, 
Bellefonte 11.22, Ashley 11, Darby 10.50, 
Verona 10, Freeland tro. 


—~—_— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 











ApAMs—Supt. Thoman: The central ex- 
aminations were held Saturday, March I1; 
one hundred and ten pupils presented them- 
selves. Of this number sixty took the 
final examinations at Gettysburg, March 
25. All passed successfully. The highest 
average made was 971%, and the lowest 75. 
—— will be awarded to all. 

EAVER—Supt. Moore: Much interest has 
been shown by many of our teachers during 
the past year to get pupils interested in 
mol literature, and the results are very 
gratifying. It is a commendable work and 
cannot be too diligently prosecuted. 

BerKs—Supt. Rapp: The new school 
boards organize on the first Monday in 
June. Over three months elapse before the 
new members are sworn in. We should 
have an act of legislation requiring the 
organization of the new board within ten 
days after the February election. School 
directors, whose terms expire and who are 
not re-elected, very generally lose interest, 
even to the extent of no longer attending 
the meetings of the board after the Febru- 
ary election. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The Central High 
School Free Circulating Library, of Middle- 
town distict, has made encourging progress 
during the present term. At the first 
monthly meeting of the teachers, Principal 
E. W. Martindell submitted a plan for pur- 
chasing and distributing the books. It was 
voted upon and referred to the trustees for 
adoption. The fundamental principle in- 
volved is simply that of co-operation. The 
books are purchased by a committee which 
ascertains from the teachers the names of 
the books they would like to use, and this 
forms the basis of selection. The new books 
as received are sent to the central repository 
in the High School at Hulmeville, where 
they are classified and catalogued and sent 
out to the respective teachers. The teacher 
of each school looks after the library’s in- 
terest in her part of the district. Whenever 
a book has subserved the end of usefulness 
through a given period in the school, it is 
returned to the Central School and another 
given in exchange. The librarian keeps a 
complete record of every book owned and 
circulated. Ninety-five books were added 
in October, and twenty-two during Decem- 
ber. The alumni added one hundred dur- 
ing March. So great is the interest taken 
in the library by the pupils and the public, 
that, in order to secure a book, it has be- 





come necessary to place a written request on 
file in advance. 

BuTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: A great many 
of the country schools close in March. The 
work of the past year has been unusually 
good. The teachers have been faithful and 
the pupils zealous. It is a source of great 
gratification to review the work of a school 
term that has been well improved. Our 
schools ought to become better every year. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver : A course of 
study was introduced into the schools of the 
county during this school year. On the 18th 
of March the first examination was held 
throughoutthecounty. About sixty pupils 
were able to pass the examination. It has 
made a great improvement in the work of 
the schools. Directors and teachers gave 
their loyal support towards making the work 
a success. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: A district in- 
stitute, from Friday evening to Saturday 
afternoon, was held at Cochranton. It wasa 
large meeting, interesting and profitable. 

Er1eE—Supt. Morrison: The late John 
Weiss, by the provisions of his will, left 
$55,000 for the erection and maintenance of 
a free public library in Millcreek township. 
The building is a brick structure, erected at 
a cost of $5000. The library and grounds 
are open to the public from 8 a. m. to Io p, m. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: On March 
18th, the examination of pupils completing 
the course of study was held throughcut the 
county. There were eighty-eight in the 
class, and all passed exceptfive. The work 
submitted by these young people was very 
creditable. 

FuLron—Supt. Chestnut: Many of our 
schools are closed, and most of the remainder 
will soon be closed. Schools met with many 
discouraging circumstances during the 
term. Still a great deal of fine work was 
done. Licking Creek will build a new house 
at Harrisonville. Spring examinations were 
held in nine districts, and will be held in 
the remaining two during April. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: About forty 
pupils from the country schools made appli- 
cation for examination in the graded course 
of study. Of this number thirty-five passed 
successfully and were given handsome di- 
plomas. Thecourse ofstudy has done much 
to systematize the work in our ungraded 
schools, and has evidently stirred up a 
greater interest in the work generally. 
With a few exceptions the schools have all 
closed. Upon the whole, it has been a suc- 
cessful year. 

LANCASTER— Supt. Brecht: The high 
school principals held their third county 
conference at Manheim this month. The 
— was full of professional zeal, and 
some of the discussions were racy and brim- 
ful of telling points. The last of these 
meetings this season will be held at Mount 
Joy, March 25th. There are already visible 
fruits of this movement. Several of the 
rural districts are holding public meetings 
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in the interest of high schools. The first 
meeting of the Teachers’ Science Club was 
held at Lititz on the 18th inst. The pro- 
gramme delighted a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The club is doing work in field 
and woods, and the cabinet dispiay of seeds, 
insects, minerals and butterflies attracted 
much attention. During the summer season 
the club makes excursions to various points 
in the county for the purpose of studying its 
floraand fauna. Nature study in our schools 
is receiving quite an impetus from the influ- 
ence of this club. 

LEBANON— Supt. Snoke: The second 
meeting of the High and Grammar School 
Teachers’ Association was held at Lebanon, 
March 11th. At the commencement of the 
Myerstown High School a class of ten was 
graduated. The exercises reflected much 
credit upon all concerned. With the end of 
March most of our schools were closed. 
This is to be lamented, particularly in so far 
as the boys and girls of our towns are con- 
cerned. 

LycoMiInG—Supt. Becht: The examina- 
tions for common school diplomas through- 
out the county were held March 18th. A 
disinterested teacher was appointed to take 
charge of the examination in each district. 
The questions were prepared by the county 
Superintendent and sent under seal to the 
examiner with instructions not to open un- 
til the morning of examination in the pres- 
ence of teachers and pupils. The papers, 
corrected and graded by the examiner, were 
returned to the superintendent, who with a 
committee appointed by the Teachers’ Ex- 
change, passed upon the work. Asa result 
of the examination, sixty-six diplomas were 
issued. During this month interesting edu- 
cational meetings- were held at Cammal, 
Salladasburg, Montgomery and Vallamont. 
Ralston, in McIntyre township, graduated 
its first class of five girls and two cone from 
the high school. The commencement exer- 
cises were highly creditable to the pupils 
and to the principal, Prof. H. A. Spotts. 
The following representatives of the Direct- 
ors’ Association attended the convention at 
Harrisburg: G. E. Hagenbuch, Hon. John 
Engler, J. R. Fleming, J. E. Callahan. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper : At this writing, 
most of the country schools are closed. A 
good summer school has been opened at Mil- 
roy, under the supervision of Prof. J. T. 

saker. The high school of Allensville 
closed with commencement exercises. The 
Six graduates acquitted themselves credit- 
ably, and everybody went home pleased. 
Prof. Pearson’s good work is highly appre- 
ciated by the people of Allensville and vi- 
cinity. Miss Trike, teacher at Pleasant 
\ lew, in Bratton township, succeeded in 
raising funds for the purchase of a large 
school bell. Educational meetings held by 
the superintendent at Kauffman’s in Brat- 
ton, and at Beaverdam in Wayne, were well 
attended ; a general interest in the cause 
was plainly shown. The County Directors’ 
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Association will meet in Lewistown, May 
2d. The interest in district high schools is 
growing ; would that we had the special ap- 
propriation for this purpose ! 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: On Frida 
evening, March jist, the Pen Argyl High 
School graduated a class of four—-one boy 
and three girls. The exercises were held in 
the M. E. church, with a seating capacity of 
1000. The room was crowded. The grad- 
uates acquitted themselves very creditably. 
Addresses were made by R. E. James, Esq., 
of Easton ; Rev. George Kleckner, of Pen 
Argyl, and Charles J. Fitzgerald, president 
of the school board. The class presented to 
their | mem or Dr. Wm. A. Wetzel, a very 
fine edition of Rudyard Kipling’s works. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman : Sat- 
urday, March 25th, was central examination 
day for the rural districts. Notwithstand- 
ing the inclemency of the weather and 
muddy roads, which prevented many from 
attending, there was a good average repre- 
sentation. The directors of Rush district 
have awarded the contract for a new brick 
house at Union Corners. For years the 
school house at this point has been too small; 
the new one will accommodate all very com- 
fortably. Many of the country schools have 
closed, and teachers’ annual grade sheets re- 
ceived show many creditable items of great 
interest, such as good average, percentage 
of attendance, good attendance to close of 
term, more visits by directors, parents and 
citizens, generally improved condition of 
rooms, etc. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Nearly all the 
district schools have closed. The examina- 
tions for graduation from the county course 
of study were held March 25th. They were 
uniform throughout the county, the County 
Superintendent having prepared the ques- 
tions. The last local institute for the term 
was held at Ursina, March 25th. The at- 
tendance was unusually large, showing that 
the local institute is becoming a strong 
factor in educational progress. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools of 
White Deer township held an institute of 
unusual merit during the month. The 
teachers and directors of Lewis townshi 
held their last public institute at Swengel, 
March oth. The County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its March meeting at Lewisburg. 
Although the weather was inclement, there 
was a large attendance, and the meeting was 
enthusiastic and profitable. Some of the 
subjects discussed were, ‘‘ Township Gradu- 
ation,’’ by W. H. Gehris, of White Deer 
township ; ‘‘ To what extent is the science 
of education applicable to school-room 
work ?’’ by the County Superintendent ; 
‘‘ History—how and what to teach,’’ by C. 
D. Bolig, of Union township ; ‘‘ The value 
of higher mathematics,’’ by Prof. A. W. 
Johnson. The officers for the ensuing year 
are: President. Supt. D. P. Stapleton ; Vice 
President, S. B. Hoffman ; Secretary, C. M. 
Sanders ; Treasurer, C. D. Bolig ; Executive 
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Committee, A. W. Johnson, C. R. Neff, B. 
R. Johnson, D. R. Arbogast and Kate I. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

WaynE—Supt. Hower: Local joint insti- 
tutes were held at Honesdale and Waymart. 
At both the work was ofa high order. Sick- 
ness has been the cause of a marked decline 
in the percentage of attendance, in many 
schools less than 50 per cent. being found in 
attendance. Nearly all the schools in the 
upper end of the county have closed. The 
work of the teachers has been generally 
satisfactory. 

BEAVER FALLsS—Supt. Boak: Byron W. 
King was secured to give an entertainment 
for the benefit of the public school library. 
The affair was very successful. From the 

roceeds 268 volumes were added to the 
ibrary. We feel that a great work has been 
done along this line during the year. Our 
schools are doing good work. 

FOSTER Twpe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Gab- 
rio: The Hazleton Daily Standard has this 
to say for our teachers’ institute held in 
March : ‘‘ Never before in the history of Fos- 
ter prem was a more instructive institute 
held than that of Saturday. Teachers from 
Freeland borough, Butler township and 
White Haven, were in attendance and seats 
were ata premium. The session was called 
to order by Supt. Gabrio. Miss Elizabeth 
Noll read an interesting thesis on ‘‘ Vertical 
Writing,’’ which was discussed by the 
teachers py Mr. Feeley, of Scranton, 
gave a talk on the maps of Luzerne county, 
which he represented, after which the most 
important part of the programme took 

lace, namely, the drill in rational reading 
y pupils from the Upper Lehigh school, 
under the supervision of Miss Lulu Schmidt 
and Celia Gallagher. Three classes were 
present, the primer, first and second reader 
—all little tots not over eight years of age 
who were able to read words of three and 
four syllables on the spur of the moment. 
Several words were selected from the dic- 
tionary, which were placed upon the board 
and pronounced by the children instantly. 
The system of rational reading was only in- 
troduced into the schools six months ago, 
and the progress attained by the pupils is 
something which the teachers and directors 
should be proud of. The work accomplished 
by Misses Schmidt and Gallagher during 
the term deserves the highest praise as their 
exhibition of Saturday plainly shows. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: An insti- 
tute was held March roth and 11th, which 
was well attended by teachers from neigh- 
boring districts. Supt. George J. Luckey, 
of Pittsburg, and Supt. J. M. Reed, of the 
Mifflin township sabeuls. addressed the 


teachers at the evening session. Their ad- 
dresses were of a practical character, and 
much appreciated by the teachers present. 
An exhibit of the Manual Training School 
was made. This work is always admired 
by visitors, and many regret that manual 
training does not become a fixed branch of 





study in the public schools. The great in- 
dustrial establishments need trained hands 
as well as trained minds. 
NEWCASTLE—Supt. Canon : On February 
13th another fine new school building, lo- 
cated on Pittsburg street, was opened and 
occupied by seven schools. The building 
was named ‘‘ Thaddeus Stevens’’ in honor 
of Pennsylvania’s Great Commoner, who 
championed the cause of the education of 
the public by the public when that cause was 
not so popular as it is to-day. This build- 
ing, designed and supervised by Architect 
C. C. Thayer, is an up-to-date building in 
every respect. The exterior of buff brick 
trimmed with red sandstone is pleasing in 
its simple proportions and fine detail. The 
ten rooms are admirably arranged with 
modern conveniences. Of the special -feat- 
ures might be mentioned the broad entrance, 
the two side arches leading to the basement 
where are located the play rooms and toilet 
rooms, and the central arch leading to the 
first floor through the base of tower which 
forms the vestibule. The hall is of ample 
size and well lighted in every part. The 
main stairway is broad and of easy slope. 
In the halls are patent drinking fountains 
and wash bowls, also foot-warmers, which 
add to the comfort of the pupils. Each 
school room is connected by a speaking-tube 
with the Principal's office, which is located 
over the main entrance. The building is 
heated by the fan system of steam-heating, 
with automatic temperature regulators. 
Both floors are of the latest fireproof con- 
struction. Hard wood finish is used through- 
out the building. Total cost about $35,000. 
NEWPORT Twe. (Luzerne Co.),—Supt. 
Dewey : Each teacher was given permission 
to visit schools one day. Under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, each teacher 
visited four others doing the same or nearly 
the same work. Teachers were greatly bene- 
fited by this plan, and they were well pleased 
with this unusual opportunity to observe 
how other teachers do their work, although 
many of them would rather teach two days 
than visitone. Our night schools were open 
only four months this year. 
STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: A tax of 
one-fifth of a mill was levied this term for 
library purposes. This nets us between six 
and seven hundred dollars for the purchase 
of books. We made an effort this year to 
carry out the provisions of the we age | 
attendance law without an attendance off- 
cer. This proved unsatisfactory, and the 
Board at a recent meeting employed a com- 
petent man to fill that position. 
TyRoNE—Supt. Kauffman: The commer- 
cial department of our schools has been 
reatly strengthened by the addition to our 
aculty of Prof. J. H. Minnich, of Defraine, 
Ohio. Excellent results are being obtained 
in the work of this school. The results in 
shorthand are gratifying. Vertical penman- 
ship has been introduced into the first pri- 
mary schools. 














